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+ REVIVAL DEPARTMENT. 


For the New York Evangelist. 
ANECDOTES & REFLECTIONS ON REVIVALS. 
NO. XVI. 

THEY ARE DETERMINED TO HAVE COMFORT BEFORE 
OTHERS. 

E have repeatedly mentioned the case of in- 
quiring sinners, who linger under deep anxiety, 
because they constantly fear that some particular 
persons of their acquaintance will be cheered by 
__ joys of forgiving mercy before themselves. They 
va do not wish to me pious before others that 

» they may first humble themselves before their of- 
» fended sovereign and return to sincere allegiance. 
They wish to tify pride. They have long 
cherished the desire of pre-eminence - earthly 
_,\ good, throtigh their pride of heart. nis same 
& ~ emotion rus diverted into another channel, but 
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does not cease from its unhallowed flow. My 
object now is to notice the influence of this in 
“preventing inquiring sinners from submitting 
themselves to the righteousness of Christ. It of- 
ten exerts this influence unnoticed by themselves 
friends; and even wilién they are conscious of 


™... it, they are often reluctant to state what they are 
* fully satisfied prevents their reconciliation to 
> God. “Respecting the influence of this I remark, 
=. 1. It leads them to examine the appearance of 


} . others, more than their own hearts. 
_ - “If sinners would-have a thorough sense of their 
“ perishing state, their need of salvation 


“ec Chri their utter ruin unless they share 
: ii its, they must examine themselves, 
> snust look into their hearts and compare them 


> with the infallible standard of divine truth. But 
instead of this they compare themselves with 


It is Hot se much their object to feel right, 

3 feel more than others. ‘They are therefore 

. Ponstantly testi their hearts and lives by a false 

|| "* standard. This ‘prevents their conviction, for 


© by the law is the knowledge of sin.” 

, It leads them constantly to a 9 Keron 
«Of feeling which they have prescribed for them- 
- selves. 


" "Phey do not come to the Bible with the inqui- 

-v, what must wedo?” But endeavor to shape 

views and feelings by what they perceive 

.in these very persons, who they fear will -be 

~ brought to rejoice in a Savior before themselves. 

“ ‘They therefore go through a course of self-rigit- 
L_ eous-efforts. They strive to raise their feelings 
© to astate above that of ethers, expecting that they 
~ shall by this means first rejoice in pardoning love. 

— 3. i i thom from the purpose and ert to 
Their object is not to submit to God now, but 
some other They are mulling to 
_pontinue in sin, so as they can do it, and still 
We brought.to rejoice before others. Although it 
_. jg distressing to remain in their anxious state, still 
his distress is almost lost, in the fear that some 
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re 's “ re Their con-tant-etiort then is 
waic .,these persons, to feel more tian they 
feel, to become deeply anxious whee they are so, 
and to be relieved as their distress subsides. They 
are theréfore continually kept back from that pur- 
pose etiort without which they cannot sub- 
mit to ‘od. % 
4. If exeites those emotions, which directly 
submissii 


e ion. 
The views and feelings which such cherish, ful- 


divine regard than the others, who are viewed 
as rivals; that God cannot, without great injus- 
tice, pass them by, and bestow on the others his 
pardoning love; that they have a right to expect 
at the hand of God, deliverance from the ruling 
power of sin—a deliverance wrought in them, by 
the Holy Spirit without their own agency—and 
also @xemption from its dreadful curse. Such 
feelings of pride and self-righteousness are wholly 
imitompatible with a deep sense of sin and desert 
of hell, incompatible with sincere self-loathing for 
sin, and full submission to the righteousness of 
Christ. . * 

These views and feelings excite their jealousy 
and enmity towards those, who they i. will 
become sooner than themselves, the subjects of 
pardoping love. They cherish wrong feelings 
towards such. They are unwilling that such 
should forsake their sins, return to God, and be 


‘|pheezed by his forgiving smile, til] after their own 


souls have been-rejoiced by the pardoning mercy 
ofGod. If others therefore rejoice in Christ be- 
fore themselves, a dreadful opposition is awaken- 
ed in their bosoms towards these persons! They 
envy them, while they perceive their happiness ! 
They are rendered completely wretched, because 
others are happy. Often they cherish the secret 
hope that these conversions will prove to be spu- 
rious. They even say, and that truly, that they 
have “ no charity” for such converts. And not 
unfrequently they feel an inward exultation, when 
these converts become disconsolate, and mourn 
the hidings of a Saviar’s smiles. 

They also feel a dreadful opposition to God, 
who hath made others to differ from themselves ! 
Had they pawer commensurate with their malig- 
nity, they would tear sucha God from his throne, 
and overwhelm, in wo, the souls that he had but 
just filled with bliss! They labor hard to prove, 
that God is towards them unkind, unmerciful, un- 
just, and that he is unfit to rule the intelligent 
universe. This is not theory, nor imagination. 
Thousands have felt their bosoms agitated by the 
malignant ranklings of this fearful opposition! 
And when the forbearing mercy of God has spa- 
red them ; and the enlightening power of his spi- 
rit has caused them to look within; and they 
havecaught a glimpse of this malignancy, they 
have stood fearfully aghast at themselves, and 
have trembled, lest the immediate vengeance of 
Heaven should strike them dead! How totally 


rished enmity against their fellows and their Ma- 
ker! It may by reaction, by alarm, break down 
their spirit, and thus inflict its own death wound, 
but while it reigns, it will effectually prevent 
their submission to God ! A. t. A. 

REVIVALS IN GENEVA, WATERLOO, AND VICINITY. 
A correspondent informs us, that the work in 
Geneva has become very general and powerful ; 
that it is powerful at Waterloo, beyond an 
thing previously kuown in that part of the coun- 
trv; and that several other tows near by are 
enjoying the special favors of God’s Spirit. A 
clerical friend, receutly from the western part.of 
the state, savs that almost if not quite every 


town west of Genesee river is more or less fa- 
vored.— Western Spectator. 4 








Extract of a leiter dated Knowlesville, N. Y. Ja- 
nuary 28, 1831, 


~ God is pouring out his blessing abundantly in 
Knowlesville, Medina, Albion, and throughout 
this western region. Wednesday évening, I 
attended a meeting at Maple Ridge, where the 
the work had but just begun. Thirty came for- 
ward that evening who had obtained hopes in the 
pardoning mercy of our Savior. The work is 
very powerful all around us, and souls are com- 
ing up to the help of the Lord. In Rocheste: 
there are supposed to be over a thousand con- 
verts ; in this place, and in Medina, about forty 
each, and in Albion probably one hundred and 
fitty—Vermont Telegraph. 





ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Surely no real friend to the Lord Jesus Christ 
can think of this subject with indifference, much 
less with scepticism; and it does seem to me to 
be the paramount duty of every professor of re- 
ligion, to inquire seriously and prayerfully into tive 
nature of the subject, and seek to know his duty 
with regard to it. There are many who profess 
the name of Christ, who not only think carelessly 
upon these things, but even join with the world 
in- reprobating them, branding them with the 
name of enthusiasm and needless devotedness. 
These are days which call loudly on professors 
of :eligion to examine themselves on this matter, 
and to see whether unbelief has not too great an 
influence upon their hearts. ‘They profess a re- 
ligion whose seat is in the heart, but oh! how 
many there are, who during a time of excitement 
on the great concerns of religion, look around 
them not only with astonishment, but with dis- 
gust, at the feeling manifested by awakened sin- 
ners. Many will allow, that immortal beings 
may manifest much sorrow at the loss of some 
earthly object, some darling idol, which perishes 
in the using; but to mourn for sin, to cry for 
mercy, to long after communion with God, to 
think mote of eternity than time, appears to them 
as weak-minded folly. O wretched, ruinous in- 
consistency, particularly when exhibited in the 
conduct of professors ! 

But let us view the matter by the light of Scrip- 
ture. What is a revival of religion? Itis a 
time, when in answer to the prayers of Christians, 
the Spirit of God is‘poured out, sometimes upon 
neighborhoods, churches, or families; awaken- 
ing the careless, reviving the heartagpf believers, 
turning hundreds, nay, sometimes thousands, 
from the error of their ways, to serve the living 
God. It is a time, when the word of God is ren- 
dered quick and powerful, by the accompanying 
power of the Holy Ghost, and when almighty 
grace triumphs over the prejudices, the blindness 
and wickedness of man. e read of many in- 
stances of this kind in the holy Scriptures ; surely 
there was a Divine Power accompanying the 
preaching of the word on the day of Pentecost, 
and also on the day when Peter preached at the 
beautiful gate of the temple; when Paul was 
converted, and when through his instrumentality, 
“many were added unto the Church of such as 
should be saved.” I think no believer in divine 
revelation, can doubt of the reality of these things. 
Why then is it not necessary now? Are not 
men’s hearts the same ip the sight of God? Are 
there not multitudes perishing imtheir sins? And 
will they not sleep on, if some almighty power 
does not arrest them? . 


will be t before themselves to re-}| O! then let Christians awake—let them not be 

se in the love of Christ. Instead then of suf-| influenced, by the senseless outery of the world; 
sng-the claims of the law and pel to press | but ha examined the subject, being convinced 

h all their oy upon their | of its reality, its blessedness, and their duties, let 

pearts ; instead of their obligations to im-| them use their weapons, w are not “ carnal 
Tees epent they seem to imagine that | but spiritual and mighty to the pulling down of the 
aiey have nothing to fear, so lone pe ese per-| strong holds of sin and satan, and to the build- 
ae ‘view as candidates | of the Jesus Christ.” 








ling up of the 
What real child o: God, who mourns over the 
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lv imply, that themselves are worthier objects of 


inconsistent, with submission to God, is this cie- |). 
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what Christian mourning thus, would not rejoic’ 


These are the results of 


gress, and the duties of Christians with regard to 
these heart cheering blessings,—Phil. Rec. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE MONTHLY TRACT DISTRIBUTION 
ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


If no other good were effected by this system 
of effort than the mere bringing to light of the 
moral condition of the negiected portions of our 
population, and renderin 
prayer and of Christian solicitude, the end attain- 
ed would warrant all the efforts made. But God 
is blessing the Tracts, and the personal labors ot 
the Distributers, wherever the system is faithfully, 
perseveringly, and prayerfully prosecuted. [n all 
those places especially where lie is gracious! y 
pouring outof-his Spirit, there are most animat- 
ing ‘agements. 
the Spirit’s mfluences are found to have p 
the Distributer,and¢atsed a preparation of heart 
to receivéthe truth. The presence of God in the 
churches furnishes a new motive to those who 
have- absented themselves now to attend;: the 
growing heart of the Distributer will add per- 
suasion to.his lips ; and his access to the throne 
of grace will enable him by faith to bring. down 
spiritual blessings. Indeed this system of eflort, 
faithfully performed, is so important a means of 
promoting and furthering the revival of religion 
in the churches, and extending its influence to 
those who have been living far from God, that it 
would seem no Christian, who is conscious of his 
duties and his privileges, can fail of giving it his 
decided support; his prayers; and as the op- 
portunity is afforded, his own energetic personel 
endeavors. 





REVIVALS. 


Tioga County.—Extract of a letter to a gentleman in 
Utica, from his friend in Tioga county :— The Lord is 
very merciful to our part of the state, and with us sinners 
are fleeing to the Savior. In Berkshire and Newark the 
work is powerful. Pray for us.” —JVest. Rec. 

Morrisville, Madison® Co.—At the latest dates from 
Morrisville, the work was still in progress; and about 80 
had been added to the Presbyterian Church, as fruits of 
the revival.—Jb, 

Milan, Ohio.—By a letter from Rev. E. Judson, of this 
place, to the Secretary of the A. H. M. Society, it appears 
that his labors are accompanied by a revival of pe ar 
which commenced in the Sabbath School, and extended 
through the society. Nearly forty were hoping, which, 
or a small society, in a sparse population, is a goodly num- 


r—Ib. 





REVIVALS AMONG BAPTISTS. 


From Letters addressed to the Editor of the Christian 
Secretary, we learn that there are interesting revivals 
among the Baptists in Middle:own and Stonington Bo- 
rough, Ct. ; in Warwich and Coventry, R.I. and Lansing- 
burgh, Troy and West Troy, N. Y. 

The Vermont Telegraph states, that 
are enjoyed among the 
shire, Vt. 

Wyoming, Pa.—The Baptist Register mentions, under 
this head, the bapiism of 269 persons by Elder J, Elliot, as 
fruits of an existing revival.— West. Rec. 


recious revivals 
aptists in Jericho, and in Berk- 





REVIVALS AMONG METTODISTS, . 
The following items are gathered from the Christian 
Herald: 
Strong Circuit, Me.—This circuit has been visited with 
revivals the past year, about 200 hopeful conversions, 
Rochester Circuit, Vt., has shared in revivals, about 50 
conversions. 
Columbia Circuit, NV. H., has also been refreshed from 
on high,,the ministers of this circuit say : 
In one place where we found a Sabbath School, the only 
one on the Circuit the last season, God has blessed his 
Word to the good of nearly all the children in the neigh- 
borhood. 
Western Circuit, Vt.—We have some prosperity on this 
Circuit. A few have made a profession of religion and 
have been admitted on probation. 
and the brethren are more engaged. 
Revival in Great Falls, Somersworth, N. H.—In this 
village there is a powerful revival, about 100 have joined 
the Methodist Episcopal church, 
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DOCTRINAL DEPARTMENT. 


For the New York Evangelist. 
DOCTRINAL PLAGIARISM. 

An article under this head recently published 
in the Evangelist, and designed candidly to re- 
fute the charge of preaching Methodist doctrines, 
alleged against Congregationalists of New Eng- 
land, by Hibbard, and often repeated, has called 
forth from the Editor of the Christian Advocate 
and Journal a very intemperate and unchristian 
reply. The public will judge whether the article 
which has proved to be so offensive deserved 
such a passionate notice. It behooved the respond- 
ent to ascertain the incorrectness of the extract 
from Hibbard, if he thought it a perversion, and 
if he found this to be a fact, he had only to say 
that the bookecontains no such charge as is ani- 
madverted upon in the Evangelist. Or if he 
found the quotation substantially correct, it was 
his duty to show the truth of the allegation— 
either that Congregationalists are in fact indebted 
to Methodist doctrines for their chief success in 
the conversion of sinners, or that the doctrines 





the Calvinist system. Ifhe was unable to make 
his defence upon either of these grounds, he ought 
like a Christian and a divine to have acknowl- 
edged Hibbard’s accusation to be unjust, and de- 
serving of a more severe censure than it received. 
This is the only honorable mode of reply to the 
* Doctrinal Plegiarism,” and it opens a fair field 
of argument. But instead of this, he commences 
by ealling “the New York Evangelist the com- 
mon vehicle of slander against the Methodists, 
but extensively preceate g by the Presbyterians 
of the new school, and the Congreyationalists.” 
This sweeping charge amounts to the following: 
the numerous readers of the Evangelist are patrons 
of slander. But growing warm in his theme, he 
continues his prefatory remarks by saying in re- 
ference to the quotation from Hibbard, “We 
have not-examined the book, to satisfy ourselves 
whether or not the passage is correctly quoted, 
as in the view we intend to take of the subject, it 
matters little whether the Evangelist has deviated 
from its common course in regard to us, by quo- 
ting accurately, or whether it keeps to its charac- 
terestic method of perverting our sentiments. 
Such indeed is its recklessness in this latter re- 
spect, that we should never notice it again, were 
it not for the pu of letting our people see how 
their professed friends show their love to them.” 

Is it not a little singular that the writer should 
throw out these insinuations about misquoting, 
and perverting without even looking at the book 
from which the extract professes to have been 
made? Ifheis not disposed to examine the book, 
we shall help him to a few extracts, before we 


and hes 
he Pn it sufficiently im 
himself against such 
task assigned me by the editor 
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moral desolation of his country, tue partioular 
chureh of which he is a member, his own kindre 
and. the friends whose salvation he desires ;-= 


}with all his heart and soul, to see those over 
whom’his heart yearns, brought from “ nature’s 
darkness, into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God !” nuine revi- 
vals of religion. It will be my humble endeavor 
in my next, to speak.of some of the objections 
urged against them, the hindrances to their pro- 


them the objects of 


Others appear serious 


enumerated cannot consistently form any part of 


conclude, literatim, and verbatim, with “chapter 
The Editor of the Evangelist, if 
tant, will justify 
vw it accusations as 
brought against him. I shall proceed to the 
. the Advocate 
and Journal, premising only that after reading 


ARCH 26, 1831. 





Calvinism and Congregationalism, not the best 

engs iu the world”—* Christian Spectator 
avain”—the article under preSent consideration, 
Se WSduar¥ notice of Wm. H. Hill, &c., I cannot 

i é 

perceive that the New York Evangelist has any 
peculiar claims tobe called “ the common vehicle 
of slander against the Methodists.” For the in- 
formation of the reader, it is proper to state in re- 
‘erence to the obituary notice mentioned, that 
Mr. Hill was a member of Yale College for a 
year and a term. The consequences ina spiritual 
view are supposed to be these, 
_ “It isymoreover believed that the principles inculcated 
in the above named. institution were injurious to his spirit- 
ual health and en oyment. That he came from the college 
strongly tinctured with modern Calvinism is pretty evident. 

aving lost his confidence in the Lord, he doubted whether 
he ever experienced a saving change.” 

We proceed now to the main subject. The 
wrter in the Advocate admits that Congregation- 
alists do not obtrude upon Methodist ground, 
declare ihe necessity of ny, ser np by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit ; for these are doctrines which we hold in com- 
mon with them; but the question is whether they found 
these exhortations on the proposition that Jesus Christ ac- 
tually and sincerely and truly tasted death for every man, and 
thereby made salvation possible to all men. THIS 13 THE 
QUESTION. And it is"this proposition too which this wri- 
fer wishes to make his readers believe that Calvinists have 


all alo 


; ° believed and taught, although it is very manifest 
In multitudes of ingles te in jis discussion, he attempts very artfull > evade it. 


** Now in flat contradiction to this writer, we Aver that nei- 
ther John Calvin nor any of his coadjutors who agreed with 
him, nor any of his followers who believe his creed, until the 
ys of Dr. Samuel Hopkins, ever either believed or affirmed 
these doctrinal truths. Nay, so far from it, that they affirm- 
ed directly the contrary—ihat Jesus Christ died only for the 
elect, and that all the rest were unconditionally reprobated. 
‘* Now let the gentlemen of the Evangelist, or any of their 
correspondents, if they dare, contradict this statement. We 
Will reply and give them chapter and verse, life and health 
rmijting, We say moreover, that neither John Calvin, 
nor any of his genuine followers, who believe his doctrine, 
ever _that salvation was possible for all men. Let 
the Evangelist, or any of its correspondents, if it or they 
have courage enough, contradict this statement. But do 
not let them attempt to play off in order to evade the point 
by bringing in extraneous matter. This sort of mancuver- 
ing may blind the eyes of some of their geaders, but it will 
not blind the minds of ours, nor those of a candid public.” 
This is obviously the vaunting of a man who 
deems himself'to be within an impregnable forti- 
fication. I shall ** dare” to accept the challenge, 
however, and try the strength of the fortress, 
The writer admits that the modern Calvinistic 
pweachers are on common ground with Metho- 
dists in exhorting sinners to repentance and faith, 
and ig declaring the necessity of regeneration by 
the agency of the Holy Spirit. But he flatly de- 
nies that they found these exhortations on the 
proposition that Jesus Christ actually and sin- 
cerely and truly tasted death for every man, and 
thereby made salvation possible to all men, ond 
avers that till the days of Hopkins, they affirmed 
directly the contrary—that Jesus Christ died only 
for the elect, and that all the rest were uncondi- 
tionally reprobated. He adds also to strengthen 
still farther his positive assertion that neither 
John Calvin nor any of his genuine followers who 
believe his doctrine, ever believed: that salvation 
was possible for all men. If assertion were proof 
this would be strong enough. In reply to it, I ob- 
serve, that Presbyterians (not unanimously as is 
evident from controversies on the subject) view 
the atonement in the light of a cancelled debt. 
They believe that Christ suffered for the sins of 
the elect—satisfied the demandsof justice forthem, 
and bought them with his blood. So says their 
Confession of Faith! “ God did from all eternity 
decree to justify all the elect, and Christ did in 
the fullness of time die for their sins, and rise 
again fr their justification: nevertheless they 
are not justified until the Holy Spirit doth in due 
time actually apply Christ unto them.” In their 
view of the atonement, they must maintain that 
hrist died for only a part of mankind, inasmuch 
as they believe that those for whom he died will 
infallibly be saved, and they cannot therefore ad- 
mit that he died for all in the proper sense of the 
word without holding to Universalism. Now if 
it isa fact that Calvin and his genuine followers 
maintain the doctrine of particular redemption in 
such sense that the saving benefits of the atone- 
ment can be applied only to tpe elect, it is freely 
granted that on their scheme salvation is not pos- 
sible for all men, and there can be no propriety or 
justice in extending the offers of salvation to all, 
on conditions of repentance and faith. Some 
Pseudo-Calvinists, it is‘admitted have carried the 
doctrine of particular redemption to this mon- 
strous extreme, and the enemies of Calvinism, an- 
cient and modern have toiled hard to prove that 
this is a genuine partofthe system. (See Hey- 
lin, Bishop of Lincoln’s charge, Hibbard, and the 
Christian Advocate and Journal.) 
But what is the fact on this subject? It is ac- 
knowledged that some of the New England di- 
vines did view the atonement"in the light ofa 
debt discharged by Christ for the believer, (See 
Saybrook platform, President Edwards’ first sec- 
tion of Posthumous Sermons, p. 207, and Mr. 
Thomas Hooker, first minister in Hartford, as 
quoted by Smalley in his sermon on justification, 
in which he successfully refutes this error,) but 
these divines, and those who now hold to the same 
view of the atonement, admit that it is sufficient 
for the salvation of all, and might be the ground 
of salvation for all, if God were disposed to apply 
its benefits indiscriminately. Vhey maintain 
therefore that the whole human race might be 
saved on the ground of Christ’s sacrifice, through 
repentance and faith, and on this ground exhort 
all to repent and believe, although they hold that 
none but the elect will avail themselves of the 
proffered redemption. It is proper to state that 
this view of the atonement, which we think er- 
ronepus, has sometime since ceased to prevail in 
New England. But what was Calvin’s own 
view of the atonement? He seems not to have 
written upon it as a subject of controversy, but 
from his commentaries, it is ascertained that he 
believed in particular redemption. And yet in 
his commentary on Romans v. 18, he admits that 
Christ suffered for the sins of the whole world, and 
is offered indiscriminately for all men by the good- 
ness of God. His real views on the subject of the 
atonement are learned from his writings, and from 
the decisions of the Synod of Dort respecting the 
articles in his system, which, in distinction from 
the doctrities of Arminians, are called the five 
points: predestination, particular redemption, to- 
tal depravity, effectual calling, and the certain 
rseverance of the saints. The above named 
Synod, and they were all genuine Calvinists, 
“maintained that though the death of Christ be a 
most perfect sacrifice, and satisfaction for sins, of 
infinite value, abundantly sufficient to expiate the 
sins of the whole world; and though on this 
und the gospel is to be preached to all mankind 
indiscriminately ; yetit was the will of God that 
Christ, by the blood of the cross should efficaciously 
redeem all those, and-those onl who were from 
eternity elected to salvation, given to him by 
the Father.’ The following positions are con- 
tained in the resolutions of the Synod of Dort, 
under the head of doctrine : 

«The death of the Son of God is the only and 
most perfect sacrifice and satisfaction for sin, of 
infinite value and price, abundantly sufficient to 
expiate the sins of the whole world.—The pro- 
mise of the gospel is, that whosoever believeth in 
Christ crucified shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life; which promise togegher with the com- 
mand to repent and believe, ought promiscuously 
and indiscriminately to be published and pro: 
sed to all and individuals, to whom God 
in his pleasure sends the 1.—W hereas 

who are called by the gospel do not repent 
nor Believe ‘in Christ, but perish in unbelief, this 
proceeds not from any detect or insufficiency in 








‘‘When they exhort sinners to repentance and faith, and4 








the sacrifice of Christ ofiered on the cross, but 
from their own fault. As many as truly believe 
and are saved by the death of*Christ from their 
psins, and from destruction, havé to ascribe it to 
the mere favor of God, which he owes té no one, 
given them in Christ from eternity.—{Can the 
Christian doubt this ?]—For it was the most free 
counsel, and gracious will and intention of God 
the Father that the quickening and saving efficacy 
of the most precious death of his Son should exert 
itself in all the elect to give unto them only justi- 
fying faith, and by it to conduct them infallibly to 
salvation ; that is, it was the will of God that 
Christ, by the blood of the cross, whereby he 
confirmed the new covenant, should efficaciously 
redeem out of every people, tribe, nation, and lan- 
guage, all those, and those only, who were ffém 
eternity elected to salvation, and given to him by 
the Father.” 

These positions they appear to have consider- 
ed as not only a declaration of the truth, but an 
answer to the arguments of the remonstrants.* 
We claim this to be genuine, original Calvinism 
on the doctrine of the atonement, and although 
we do not precisely accord with them in their 
view of the subject, which they maintained from 
aliterat interpretation of the expressions, “bought 
with a price, ransomed, redeemed,” &c., yet we 
know that they believed in the sufficiency of the 
atonement for the redemption of all. And what 
they say of the “efficacious redemption of the 
elect” is in other words an effectual application 
of its benefits only to them. ‘Their own explana- 
tion of their belief is proof incontrovertible that 
they held salvation possible for ail, on the merit 
of the atonement, because they say explicitly of 
the many who are called by the gospel, and do 
not repent, nor believe ip Christ, but perish in 
unbelief; this proceeds not from any defect or 
insufficiency in the sacrifice of Christ offered on 
the cross, but from their own fault. We affirm, 
then, that genuine Calvinists have, from the be- 
ginning, believed that Jesus.Christ so far, actual- 
ly and sincerely and truly tasted death for every 
man, as thereby to make salvation possible to al! 
men through repentance and faith, and did on this 
ground exhort all to repent and believe. 

But this matter is set ina clear light by the 
Christian Observer, Review of the Bishop of Liu- 
coln’s charge, vol. ii. p. 544, 
~ The Bishop, in his spleen against Calvinism, 

among other erroneous things, asserts that its ad- 

vocates hold man to beso corrupt and depraved 

as to be “ absolutely incapable of amendment.” 

(See Encyclopedia, Art. Calvin for a few saluta- 

ry remarks on the ignorance and prejudice of his 

opponents.) 

The Observer, in answer to the Bishop, says, 

The doctrine of universal or general redemption 

is unquestionably contained in the scriptures, and 

is taught in the articles, homilies and literey of 
our church. (the Episcopal.) The Irish articles 

of religion, compiled in the reign of James I. are 

most explicitly Calvinistic, having the Lambeth 

articles incorporated into them. Now it is well 

known that they were digested and reduced into 

form principally by the labors of the learned 

Usher ; yet this eminent prelate maintained most 

unequivocally the doctrine of general redemption. 

The English divines who attended the Synod of 
Dort, and assented to the tenets of predestination 

and the divine decrees, as taught by Calvin, never- 

theless contended for the doctrine in question. 

And not to multiply authorities on so plain a sub- 

ject, many of the most learned among the Puri- 

tans, who agreed with Calvin in matters of disci- 

pline as well as in the tenets of predestination, were 
nevertheless strenuous advocates for the doctrine 
of general redemption. Upon this point, we be- 
lieve his lordship will meet with few opponents 
among those whom he may call Calvinistic cler- 
gymen; few among the more learned and re- 
spectable who will deny that *‘ Christ made a full 
satisfaction and complet nement for the sins 
of the whole world.” ¥, Calvin himself in 
commenting on Romans v. 18, admits that Christ 
suffered for the sins of the whole,world, and is 
offered indiscriminately to all men BY the goodness 
of God. And we believe that among our Eng- 
lish divines of the present day, who incline to the 

views of that Reformer, there are few who do not 

adopt the language of our church upon this point. 

The offering of Christ once made, is that perfect 

redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all 

the sins of the whole world, both original and ac- 

tual; and there is none other satisfaction for sin. 

(31st Article.) 

Now as the Presbyterians essentially, and the 
Congregationalists wholly acknowledge the 39 
articles of the Episcopal church to be Calvinistic, 
and adopted them as their own articles of faith,t 
it is clear that Calvinists, ancient and modern 
have believed and still believe that salvation is 
possible to all so far as the atonement is concern- 
ed, and on the ground of its infinite sufficiency have 
exhorted, and do exhort all men to believe and 
be saved. ‘True they maintained that the sacri- 
fice of Christ was designed for the elect only, ‘be- 
ing led to this belief by the idea that it resembles 
the payment of a debt, vet they say explicitly that 
the atonement was sufficient for all—that it was 
his own fault if the sinner perished—and the illus- 
trious Reformer himself admitted that Christ suf- 
fered for the sins of the whole world, and is offer- 
ed indiscriminately to all men, by the goodness of 
God. But the Congregationalists, although they 
hold that Christ died for the sins of the elect, and 
adopted the Calvinistic articles set forth by the 
Synod of Dort, as appears from the Cambridge 
and Saybrook platforms, yet by assenting to the 
$9 articles in the book of Common Prayer, they 
show that they did not object to the 31st of those 
articles, so full on the extent of the atofrement. 
It follows therefore that they did believe before 
the days of Dr. Samuel Hopkins, that Christ tru- 
ly tasted death for every man, and thereby made 
salvation possible forvall, so far as the atone- 
ment is concerned, and our opponent will not 
claim that the atonement unapplied by repent- 
ance and faith can save any. I remark in this 
place, that I am not acquainted with any Congre- 
gationalists who now believe in a limited atpne- 
ment, and this doctrine has been so long dismiss- 
ed by them, that when Methodists in New Eng- 
land say in the religious assembly as they are 
wong, “ if there are any here for whom Christ did 
notdie, we have nothing to say tothem,” their Con- 
gregational hearers generally do not understand 
the meaning of the language. In regard to Dr. 
Hopkins, so prominently noticed by the writer in 
the Advocate, I observe that the peculiar tenets 
of this excellent man are believed by compara- 
tively few, and it is no more to the purpose to 
place him at the head of the New England chur- 
ches, than if (no comparison is intended between 
the men) I were to make Lorenzo Dow the rep- 
resentative of the Methodist church. I shall say 
nothing more therefore of Dr. Hopkins, whether 
“his sentiments are or are not correctly quoted, ex- 
cept that his followers claim to be Calvinists. 

And farthermore, Hibbard says that Hopkins 
wrote about 1790, (p. 183,) and in 1809 says, 
“ These are the doctrines ofthe Calvinists at 4 
present day: Unconditional election, warns - 
tional perseverance, partial redemption, or tha 
Christ did not die for all, irresistible grace, and 
imperfection,” (p, 295.) Hopkinsianism it seems 
then, had made little or no progress. 

I affirm again, then, what is SO positively de- 
nied, that genuine Calvinists have, from the 
ginning, and all along preactied repentance and 
faith, and the necessity of regeneration, founding 
these exhortations virtually on the proposition 
that Jesus Christ actually and sincerely and truly 
tasted death for every man, and thereby 
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salvation. possible to all men. And I ask the 
writer who so earnestly called for this article to 


to the contrary. 
(To be Continued.) 
* Buck’s Theological Dictionary. See also the passa~ 
ges of scripture teferred ‘to, 

Saybrook Platform Confession of Faith, As to what 
oppeceal ty sound of judgment in matters of faith, we 
esicom it Sufficient that a church acknowledge the scrip~ 
tures to be the word of God, the perfect and only rule of faith 
and practice, and own either the rt of those 
commonly called the articles of the Church of E or 
the Confession or Catechisms, shorter or larger, compiled 
by the Assembly at Westminster, &e. 











“IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE WHAT A MAN BELIEVES, 
IF HE IS ONLY SINCERE.” 


Here is a man who believes sincerely that all 
men will go to Heaven. Will his sincerity alter 
the express declaration of the word of God, that 
“The wicked shall be turned into Hell?” — Will 
it raise lost spirits from the dungeon of eternal 
darkness, and place them at the right hand of 
God? Willit open the doors of Hell, and bid 
the “ weeping and wailing” multitude come 
she “ with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
reads rr 5 

Sincerity is not always the result of a candid 
inquiry after truth. Men are often sincere in the 
belief of things totally absurd. Solomon has'said, 
“ There isa way that seemeth right unto a man; 
but the end thereofare the ways of death.” A 
man’s belief, therefore, can-never alter the pur- 
poses of God. What God hath spoken respecting 
the finally impenitent, will surely come to 
* Though hand join in hand, the wiekeds 
go unpunished.”—Christian Soldier. 
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IS THIS THE TRUTH? 


A very considerable proportion of all who pro- 
fessedly preach the gospel in this country, do their 
work in such a way, that they may be assured 
fur a thousand years to come, success is impossi- 
ble. The Gospel comes to men upon the autho- 
rity of God,and unless that authority is distinctly 
and manifestly recognized by the preacher, heifas 
no reason to expect success. It is one thing to” 
deliver a message upon the authority of the sen- 
der, and quite another thing to deliver our own 
opinion respecting the message. Orations about 
the truth of God, fragments of church history, 
metaphysical discussions, (in the common sense 
of such an expression,) &ec. through the whole 
catalogue of what are usually styled fine sermons, 
are no more adapted to the conversion and sane~ 
tificatign of men, than is cold water to the expul- 
sion of poison, or bad humours from the human 
system. ‘They are not, indeed, another gospel 
they are no gospel at all. Taking the place of 
the gospel, they have ruined more souls than the 
preachers of any single generation can hope to 
save. We are perfectly aware that wise and 
good men may say this is all hair-brained enthu-’ 
siasm : but their-reasons for the course here op- 
posed have never satisfied all who hear them.— 
The notion is current, that men may preach the 
gospel for a series of years with irreproachable 
faithfulness, and still Nave no visible success... It* 
may be so, but where is the example ? What one 
may call faithfulness is denied that.character,b 
another. Whatever may : oat aia 
one question: Who has ever heard a Christian 
minister, whose soul seemed glawing from the 
very presence of God, whose heart seemed fuil 
of holy love, declare the truth of God, upon His 
authority, in all its tremendous bearings upon the 
impenitent sinner, and yet sinners remain long 
unmoved? In other words, what Christian mi- 
nister makes it the immediate object of his efforts 
to get men into the kingdom of ) Soren and still 
uniformly fails in this object? 

It is most melancholy to know that some hun- 
dreds of discourses are delivered every Sabbath 
in this country, to thousands: assembled to seek 
their soul’s salvation, which have scarce any 
more relation to such an object than the reading 
lectures upon geography, or natural ss 
and yet so it is. ‘Thousands and thousands, 
whose souls are perishing for the want of the 
true bread of life, are put off from Sabbath to 
Sabbath with the merest farces, in the shape of 
feasts, that can be imagined. Some idea of our 
meaning may be gathered from Ez. xxiii. 2, 16, 
17, 21, 25, 26, 28, &e. 

This article is not intended to encourage the 
criticism, often injudiciously lavished by congre- 
gations upon their preacher. Could people ge- 
nerally see a little farther into the matters ofcom- 
plaint, they would readily conclude, that minis- 
ters of the gospel may have good reason for doing 
much that they now disgpprove. If members of 
churches, generally, would pray as much for their 
pastors as they talk against them, the evils of the 
case might he speedily removed. But there are 
some complaints of laymen against ministers, 
that indicate far more wisdom in the complainer, 
than, in that respect, appears in the preacher. 
For example, a pastor adopts the driving instead 
of the leading system, is frequently repeating to 
his flock the assertion, that they are doing nothing 
to the purpose ; here people afe right in com- 
plaining. A capital mistake in the management 
of men has been committed. Men are very apt 
to assume more and more the character assighed 
them by their superiors. The celebrated and 
wicked J. J. Rousseau, when atshis apprentice- 
ship commenced thieving. His master punished 
him, and treated him as a vicious boy. He says 
that the fact of his sustaining the charactefof a 
thief, emboldened him in the vice. e had cre- 
dit for a certain character, and would lose nothing 
by sustaining it. ‘This is human nature! Tella 
class of students they are doing nothing in their 
study, and you secure their complete inattention, 
The opposite course, if it have any truth on its 
side, produces the opposite effect. A class may 
be led to the exhibition of complete enthusiasm in 
almost any branch, by the judicious applicatior 
of encouragement and praise. The same prinei~ 
ple a little modified, might accomplish much in 
the awakening of slumbering energies in the 
church, while neglect of it secures continued apa~ 
thy.—Spirit of the coming Age. 

DUTY OF PREACHERS. 
The preacher of righteousness is not to seatter 


congregation, with the idea that God’s mere un- 
dednod parpine of sovereignty will suffice for the 
rest. He is to speak to the people in private, as 
well as in public. He-is to preach from house to 
house, in season and out of season; to warn his 
people day and night, with tears. He is to 
rightly divide the word, and give to cach his por- 
tion. These things he is commanded todo; and 
obedience is safe. The brethren, also, are to 
take away the stumbling-blocks; to pray with 
and for each other, individually and collectively. 
They are to be up and doing,and to labor and 
pray in earnest for the salvation of souls. They 
are to apply the means of grace definitely, and 
with believing expectation. They are to be 
ingenious in devising proper methods ; judicious 


be-|in adopting suitable plane and measures. They 


to be wise in winning souls to Christ. 
aod in a certain sense, to become all things to 
men, that they may by all means save some of 
the multitude who are perishing. In this way 





made!alone, can we expect the blessing to descend on 


redeem his pledge, bringing “ chapterand verse” 


the good seed at random, over-the face of his . 
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willing to continue in | usefulness. This was the source of ‘Pimothy 
ample scope for self- | excellence and usefulness as a Mhinister, so far as 


‘@ORIGINAL COMMU NICAFION s.° 


, This may serve as a specimen of the work. It 

| is entertaining as a literary curiosity, but it ought 

never to ew been “py ea abroad in this new 

dress to the detriment of the young. Its tenden- 

INTELLIGENCE FROM RUSSIA. cy is to diminish respect for our ancestors, and to 

No. Iv. bring a reproach upon the religion which sus- 

a3 ny ae egy ——— vey ns Princess Sophia Mestchersky has caused to be tained Ae in the Freeful struggle for liberty.— 

not r ° at they P I ‘ “ 

the light of God’s tountenance, they do it to com- gngastomed to consider humiliating. ‘These views, bow- peenee of Dat ree ad ene og sae ro abe (aide. the press, ae he 

him, ‘ rage hi S es rroneous they might be consider some, have | san t Se . 
we dy fe cone ar er ° This is the great city of New England. Its still the effect of preventing many farmers and mechanics, whichare translations from the most popular En 

iain! lowever tryit g it may be to Christiane | population is about.60,000. Many heresies are | from editcating their sons, and the youth of such families | lish Tracts. ‘There are fifty-four different kinds. | 

rd *| taught there. There also the Beast has a strong inc cceted: thane thay Bango yen he dine ay ma The Bible Society commenced in 1812, and 

hold. One of the boldest and mightiest cham- wish. , flourished uncommonly well for many years. 

i abe number of applications for admission to the |The Emperor Alexander gave a large house for 


this institution the door to a numerous class, and 
that one of the best classes, of youth in our country, who 
have been considered as excluded from the means of a 

ical education.—It is that class whose parents have 
not sufficient wealth to educate them in the usual way at 
college, and are not so indigent as to come within the scope 
of funds raised by charitable contributions. Many of this 


feady wo perish. O, the unfaithfulness of| ted to God. He is 
few@eurches of Godt Alas, for such of us as are | this state, because it affo I : 
i Where is the man who is wholly free } ri teous efforts, and a seeming pretext for ne- means are concerned. ; 
from the blood of souls?— Western Herald. ing the immediate 2 Wis, bones 40 
. . , * a rience: ns, there ; 
ee un cas tapee t he has not yet been ater For the New York Evangelist. 
PRAYER FOR REVIVALS IN CITIES.—No. I. 


so as were, before they experienced 
Christians! Will you pray for Boston? 





a 5a 


For the New York Evangelist. 





NR Sette Now Yat Rrangilet, 
HINTS TO A MINISTER IN A REVIVAL. 

: CSRS, | On IV. . 

“".- Teach the sinner to view his dependence on God 

ere, in regeneration. . 





For the New York Evangelist. 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT.~——No0. I. 


From the inside of a Roman Catholic College! 


Just before Easter, every year, the Catholic 
church requires every one of its members to go 
ta confession, and, I think,communion. A heavy 
penance or penalty is incurred,<f it isnot attend- 


because I suppose that doubt, either | quirer, still itis their duty to strip him as far as 
the reality or cnleporaniueatie hoctrion that Domile of all his false comforts, and to drive him 
the Holy Spirit is the author of ration. I|out from a refuges et lies—to or - ra 
_ suppose that you fully believe, en the sin- | there can be no true comfort, no safe refuge but 
asi ‘ Aragon « asa moraljin Christ. The remark on which I am animad- 
gh the | verting, is as injudiciously made, as it is kindly 
from jintended. Such is the strength of human depra- 


& 
~ Iedo not suggest this hint to you, my Christian | however distressing it may be to the anxious in- 
pions of orthodoxy has made war against this! The 


terrible monster. ‘Christians! unless the fervent | Oneida Institute, clearly eran nencnet = how ey op oe the accommodation of the society. Another house 
‘ effectual prayer of the righteous is offered to apne teens epesation proven cmeng Se ome | Was immediately erected on the premises for the 


“ ~, | Our country, and how ready their parents are to gratify this isu Pm 
od, we have reason to believe the Beast will desjre, when it can be done without heme them- | Priiting and Binding departments. 
prevail! 


How much a’revival is needed in Bos- | selves, or making undesirable distinctions between their} A village, called Krasuo Slavauka, was sup- 
ton. How many thousands would it save that | Sn. plied with more than one hundred New Testa- 






irit, voluntarily 


Let the system of education here 
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a the Holy 
sin to Pouineass that in consequence of his 
entire * to do this, though he hath 
all ability as a moral agent, still he never actual- 
does this, without the powerful influences of 
e Holy Ghost. 
You 
I tly re the d 
‘think j on ut 
of immediate ais I haveseveral reasons 
to offer, ¥ think that in vour preaching, the 
doctrine of dependence on God in regeneration 
should be made more prominent. 
1. you may silence opposers. 
are trying to persuade themselves and 
others, that you do not believe or preach that in 
conversion sinners are dependent on the Spirit of 
God. By this means, they labor to make the im- 
mm upon the minds of others, that your 
preaching is unscriptural, and contrary to the 
views of the wise and in every age. 
do it to prejudice others against you, because 
a ching has so disturbed them, that they 
te = Now when we know that men natu- 
og ve to justify themselves—love to be decei- 
6n the subject of religion—we cannot be sur- 
ee — they should cherish these ptm oe 
a judices respecting your preaching. ‘They 
hate! bitterly hate this doctrine, and if you preach 
it fully, and in such a way a’ to cut off their ex- 
they may perceive that they cannot be suit- 
with-any method which faithfully discloses the 
may, in this way, perceive their op- 
ang God. You should preach this doc- 
, 
That you may guard certain members of 
‘Church against indulging wrong impres- 
about your preaching. 
fefer to those ns, who view regenera- 
- tion by God’s Spirit, and divine sovereignty, as 
ling themes. They do not very fully perceive 
connection between their darling doctrines, 
‘the sinner’s ability to obey whatever God 
When you preach to impenitent sin- 
ners, and tell them that &oa now commands them 
to repent, that they have ability, and therefore 
ought to obey; these Christians, of whom I am 
speaking, will surely feel that you are endeavor- 
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to bring lly 
f) ~~ 3 unless their dependence on divine 
aid is clearly asserted. And if they have such a 
view of your ching, they cannot fellowship 
it. ‘They will feel distressed. They will not pray 
earnestly in their hearts, while you preach, that 
your doctrine may become the instrument of sal- 
vation to the impenitent. They will counteract 
eet gm ee by the remarks, which they make 
jore others, respecting it. If while you preach 
to sinners you fail to awaken, in Christians, the 
earnest prayer, that you may become the savor 
‘of life unto life ; and if you occasion their mp € 
proving remarks, you have two very serious o 
stacles in the way of your immediate usefulness 
to sinners, You should clearly exhibit this doc- 
$. Thatits appropriate influence may be exert- 
ed im the emreiesion of sinners. 
mtts-ore converted through the truth. And 
the doctrine, of which I am speaking, probably 
pic: pa powerful an influence as any other doc- 
‘in subduing the pride and obstinacy of the 
, and in bringing him to submit to the 
righteousness of ‘Christ. It should be preached 
in connection with the sinner’s duty, ability, and 
«unwillingness to repent. The sinner should be 
taught that it is because he will not do what God 
— and therefore what he can do—that it 
is, use he will not do this, that the powerful 
influences of God’s Spirit are necessary to con- 
version. He may then perceive that his depen- 
dence on God in regeneration is of such a nature, 
that the more he needs this influence, the more 
he is blameworthy and inexcusable, because the 
necessity of that influence, which.God exerts on 
the sinner in regeneration, originates wholly in 
his unwillingness to do what God justly requires, 
and what he can, but will not sue 
RATER. 
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For the New York Evangelist. 


CAUTIONS TO CHRISTIANS IN A REVIVAL. 
NO. VI. 
Do not encourage that anxious sinner to remain 
impenitent. 

I know you are ready to say, we aré so far 
from wishing to encourage the unregenerate in 
their sins, that we earnestly pray for their con- 
version. Then take heed to whatI say, for there 
are many ways in which you may inadvertently 
encourage his continued impenitence. 
ig 1. By expressing unqualified joy to see him 
anxious about his soul. 

This has a tendency to make him feel secure 
in his present condition. When he sees that you 
feel thus joyful, he will think that he is almost 
sure to be converted at some future time. Conse- 
quently he will feel less anxious,and make less ef- 
tort to secure his present reconciliation to God. It 
may be very proper for you under some circum- 
stances to tell the anxious sinner that you rejoice 
to see him in this state of mind. But you should 
_ do it in such a ea — not fail to 

‘OU rejoice wi mbling lest he shor 
after all bil of heaven. - 

2. By telling him that he is in a 

This is nottrue. He is still in the 


He is still in a very bad way. 
God’s law, sepetne the Savior’s mercy, an 
ieving the Holy Spirit. He is not growing bet- 
ter but worse. God is angry withhim. His 
soul.is in danger. He may yet sink to hell! If 
you tell him that he is in a good way, it may 
his conscience, dissipate his conviction, and 
y his fears. Every one ought to feel safe, so 
long as he is in “ a good way.” 
$. By telling him to persevere. . 
He is going wrong, if he perseveres—he will 
continue to go wrong. He is now going in tlie 
‘way of rebellion against God, if he perseveres, 
he will continue to rebel. He is departing from 
God, and Christ, and hope, and heaven, if he per- 
severes, he will depart farther still. He is going 
on in the road to hell, if he perseveres long 
his feet will take hold on death. He ha 
_ mpuch rather persevere in his present rebellious 
: and his self-prescribed method of seek- 
ing God, than to turn, and retrace his steps, and 
become immediately reconciled to God. You 
should never tell that man to persevere, who is 
the night way wrong. . You should point him to 
a & 
out 


way. 
e way to hell. 
He is disobeyin; 


way, and urge him to turn into it with- 
. Anxious sinners love to persevere, in 


we, before the Commencement of this re-4ter himself ynder the Rock ofages. I have other 
it insisted much, and, remarks to offer on this subject, but will defer 
and practicability |them for a future number. Remember then, 


sinners to repent, independently of | $4 


vity, such the sinner’s unwillingness to comply 
with the terms of proffered mercy, that so long as 
he can find comfort in any other source, so long 
as he can find even an imaginary shelter, he will 


not flee to Christ for consolation—will not shel- 


Christian friends ! what I say,—Do not encou- 
rage that anxious sinner to remain impenitent. 





For the New Yok Evangelist. 
PRAYER MEETINGS. 
NO. IV. ; i 
Our Savior teaches us, that there is peculiar 
power in social prayer, because of the agreement 


are now on the way to ruin! 
tensive revival would exert a more powerful in- 
fluence than any other means to demolish the | not wait till such conveniences and comforts as are enjoyed | man w 
fortifications of error, and to pull down thestrong 
holds of satan! 


A powerful, ex- 


Already some new religious 
mpulse, it is believed, hath reached the hearts 


of some ef its inhabitants. A great and power- 
ful revival there may be obtained by faithful ef- 
fort and fervent prayer. Sinners from that place, 
we have reason to 


world of wo! Christians! will you awake to| ticipated. There was a strength of voice, an energy of | conversation with members of Rev. Mr. Knill’s 
duty? Decide this question. Will you pray for 


lieve, are fast peopling the 


ton ? ‘TRUMPET. 





CONVERTS DEPARTMENT. 





of two or more in it. His impressive instruction 
upon this subject is, “ Again I say unto you, that 
if two of you shall agree on earth as touching any 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them 
of my Father-which is in heaven. For where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” We could not 
desire a clearer direction or a greater encourage- 
ment for prayer meetings. ‘The example of the 
primitive chureh illustrates this instruction. 
* These all continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication.” “ And when the day of Pen- 
tecost was fully come, they were all with one ac- 
cord in one place.” 
But how far do praver MEETINGS fall short of 
this encouragement and promise? ‘The view, 
which I have taken of prayer, (the manifest scrip- 
ture view, as I conceive,) explains the evils that 
impair their usefulness, and suggests the improve- 
ments to impart to them their true efficiency. 
To prayer, it is essential that there should-be a 
feeling of want, and a confidence that it is our 
privilege, according to God’s own gracious ap- 
intment, to ask him for a supply of this want. 
rayer, thus arising, produces sympathy—agree- 
ment, in all present. Amen is the heart felt ac- 
companiment of such prayer. Reflect upon this 
subject. Could you see a child earnestly asking 
a parent for bread, without an emotion to join the 
child in his request? Would you not feel the lan- 
age within you, Do give it? How then does 
it happen, when prayer is offered, either in public 
congregations or prayer meetings, that often there 
is so little of this sympathy, this joining in pray- 
er? It is because you do not see either the child 
or the parent. He who prays, does not manifest 
any feeling of want, or any confidence in his ap- 
lication. A heartless prayer will be attended by 
eartlessness in all who hear it. In the sight of 
God, who “looketh upon the heart,” and who 
“ seeketh true worshippers to worship him,” what 
is such heartlessness? We have his own answer, 
“Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an 
abomination to me,” “it is iniquity, even the so- 
lemn meeting.” 

The remedy should be of deep concern to every 
Christian: and it is as obvious, as it is important. 
The way to the prayer meeting is through the clo- 
set. The heart should be carefully prepared by 
meditation and prayer. We go to the prayer 
meeting, to wait upon God, for some special pur- 
pose. We should diligently consider with whom, 
and what we have to do, that we may order our 
conversation aright. ‘Through meditation and 
prayer, if in a humble and sincere spirit, we shall 
have some sense of our wants, and of their urgen- 
cy; and instead of going to the prayer meeting 
with vacant minds, earts will be full, and we 
shall be earnest to Wpburden them before God, 
* casting all our care upon him,” and grateful that 
he careth for us. In no other way can we obtain 
so clear a vie®of the deceitfulness and wicked- 
ness of our hearts; showing our proneness to sin, 
our absolute dependence upon the Holy Spirit for 
all good, and our pressing need of his continual 
guidance and help; and leading us to be “sober, 
and watch unto prayer.” In this way we shall 
acquire some knowledge of the lost estate of men ; 
that they have all sinned, and must give account, 
every one of himself, to God, who has revealed it 
as a part of his name, that he “ will by no means 
clear the guilty :” we shall also have some appre- 
hension of the mercy and goodness of God, who 
seeing that every mouth would be stopped, and 
the whole world become guilty before him, “so 
loved the world as to-give his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever ‘believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.” Through medita- 
tion and prayer, we may bring ourselves to realize 
the truth, that while all, by nature, are “ enemies 
to God by wicked works,” God is “in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them ;” and that it is our 
privilege to use the word of reconciliation ; pray- 
ing mtn “for Christ’s sake to be cosomslied to 
God ;” and praying God to shine in their hearts, 
* to give the light of the knowledge’ of his glory 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” Hence we shall have 
some just conception of our duty to sinners, to 
persuade them to consider the awful sentence of 
condemnation to the horrors of the second death, 
under which they lie, and accept pardon purcha- 
sed by the blood of Jesus Christ, and freely offer- 
ed to them by his express command—to Jesus 
Christ, to manifest in our walk and conversation, 
that he has “redeemed us from all iniquity,” and 
purified “ unto himself a peculiar people zealous 
of good works”—and to God,to present our bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto him. 
God’s word, and the world around us seen in the 
light of this word, afford so much for meditation 
and prayer, that we can be at no loss. It is be- 
cause we do not apply ourselves to these exerci- 
ses in earnestness, that our closets are so barren. 
It is obvious, that by meditation and prayer, 
such as I have described, the heart of any one 
woul be filled with a subject, and with argu- 
ments for supplication; and he would look with 
triumph upon the promises to prayer, and seize 
upon them, glorying in the faithfulness of God, 
and considering them as already fulfilled, to the 
largest measure of his desires. In such a frame, 
he would go to the prayer meeting, that there 
might be_more power with God—in full reliance 
upon his Savior’s word, “ If two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching any thing that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which 
is in heaven. For where two or three are gath- 
ered ther in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 

. sae eee wr vod person, whether I have 
not given a just descri oO ta er meet- 
ing ought to be? I at the same time an, oe prayer 
a generally, correspond with this descri 

tion? -If they do not, we see at once where the 
fault is; and let it be remedied. Does any one 
say, that he cannot make the preparation here 





their munificence and zeal 


Most happily does this plan of education 
peorns exigencies and future prospects 


a 
For the New York Evangelist. 
LETTERS ON A PUBLIC PROFESSION OF RELIGION, 


Addressed to a Friend, who has long indulged a} this ad 


secret hope.—LETTER Il. 
Dear Friend—You are now requested to con- 


sider what was the uniform practice of Christians 
in primitive times, in relation to the duty of 
making a public profession of religion. 
those who were converted through the instru- 
mentality of the Apostles, wait for 
they publicly avowed their faith in 
they almost immediately after their conversion, 
unite with the christian church? On this point, 


Did 


ears, before 
rist ; or did 


there can be no difference of opinion. The three 

thousand, converted on the day of pentecost, did 

not wait a single day before they identified them- 

selves with the visible followers of Christ, Du- 

ring that remarkable effusion of the Holy Spirit, 

there were added to the church, daily, such as 

should be saved. There is not, in the New Tes- 

tament, it is confidently believed, a single exam- 

ple of an individual, who waited for months or 
years after conversion, before he ventured to re 
ceive the ordinance of baptism, and become a 
professor of the religion of Christ. Not only 
those who were converted on the day of -pente- 
cost, but Cornelius and his family, the jailer, 
Lydia, the Ethiopian Eunuch, Paul and multi- 
tudes of others might be mentioned, who, either 
immediately, or very soon after conversion, re- 
ceived baptism, and became the professed follow- 
ers of Christ. There was no disposition then 
to procrastinate. All, who were renewed by the 
Holy Spirit, were ready, at once, in defiance of 
reproach, and scorn, and poverty, and even death 
itself, to acknowledge, before the whole world, 
their attachment to him, whom they felt them- 
selves boynd, in all things to obey. To whom 
shall we look for examples of genuine piety, if 
not to those, who took joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods, and could cheerfully sacrifice their 
earthly all for the sake of Christ? Is it safe to 


practical duty, when there cannot be the shadow 
of a doubt, that their example in this case, ‘was 
sanctioned by inspired Apostles? I may 
thought, that, since the Apostles were divinely 
inspired, they were enabled in all cases, to deter- 
mine whether candidates for church membership 
were truly converted or not, and, of courgé, that 
there could, in that age, be no danger of any one 
intruding himself into the church, without being 
a real Christian. But what evidence is there, 
that the Apostles were invested with the extra- 
ordinary power of searching the heart, and de- 
tecting every instance of hypocrisy? Is there 
not abundant evidence, that, to such a power as 
this, they made not the slightest pretence? Had 
this been the case, they never would have admit- 
ted into the church Simon Magus, Ananias and 
Sapphira, Hymeneus and Alexander, and multi- 
tudes of others, whgse subsequent conduct, show- 
ed that they had always belonged to the syna- 
gogue of satan. . But admitting that greater cau- 
tion ought now to be practiced in receiving mem- 
bers into the church, on account of the many 
temptations to make a profession of religion, 
which did not exist in primitive times ;—admit- 
ting this, can years be necessary to decide the 
solemn question, whether an individual shall 
obey the plain command of his Savior and his 
God? Does the fact, that a profession of reli- 
gion is more creditable and less self denying now, 
than it was in the age of the Apostles, turnish a 
sufficient excuse for deviating from primitive 
practice, and neglecting to make such profession 
for vears? Be thou, my dear friend, a follower 
of them who, through faith and patience, have in- 
herited the promises. Imitate their example, in 
immediately dedicating yourself to the service of 
God; in obeying the dying injunction of your 
Savior; and in acknowledging yourself a “ mem- 
ber of his body, of his flesh and of his bones.” 
Is not this your duty? Alas! you have neglect- 
ed your duty too long! Yours, &c. 
Crispus. 

REE TANT, EI TET EE, OT I IEE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 











ONEIDA INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


This institution is established about three miles from Uti- 
ca, N.Y. We have received the third report of its Trus- 
tees.—From their address to the public we make the fol- 
lowing extracts : 


* From the report of the teacheis, @ appears that 42 
young men, upon an average, for forty-three weeks of the 
year, have earned by their daily labor a sum equal to the 
amount of their board, which must be a saving of $2000, 
upon a moderate lation. If we the whole 
sum hitherto expended in establishing this institution to be 
$10,000 ; then the nett proceeds in money from this amount 
when mingled with the labor of the students, is twenty 
percent. The same amount will be realised according to 
the plan now contemplated, for erecting buildings for the 
accommodation of one hundred students, and making other 
necessary expenditures to the amount of $25,000; thatis, 
allowing that one hundred students can pay their board u 
on an average for the year, and the whole expense of the 
establishment is $25,000; then there is a saving inmoney 
amounting to twenty per cent. on all the money thus ex- 
pended, Where then, we would ask, can funds be applied 
that will accomplish so much in the business of education, 
regarded only in a pecuniary light ?—But this is not all.— 
Much money will be saved by the habits of frugality and 
economy that will be fostered ina school like this, The lo- 
cality and plan of the Oneida Institute enable it to afford a 
classical education, at a less expense, than it is possible 
for most schools in our country to afford it. 
“The whole expense here, of instruction, room rent, fuel 
contingencies, with the exception of books and light, is 
only $28 a year. 
“ Here then is accomplished what Legislatures, with all 
i on this subject,-have failed in 
ing, viz. the cheapening of education so as to bring it toa 
level with the means of the great mass of the community. 
operate upon the 
oF the church.— 
ere, every young man, who desires the work of the minis- 








try, may, with very little or no aid, qualify himself for that 


work, so far as literature is concerned ; and qualify himself 





deviate from their example, in an oy Me case of 


ursued prevail exten- 
f educated men. The 
ith them. They will 


sively, and there will be no lack o 
eat western valley will be filled w 


in older settlements invite them there, and vice and error 
have become rank and luxuriant, They will be found among 
the pioneers, who strike the first blow at our western fo- 
rests, and climb the Rocky Mountains. 

The Trustees attended the last annual examination, and 
they are free to state, that they have seldom attended any 
examination with greater interest. The exhibitions of speak- 
ing, although they were prepared to expect considerable 
from former speci far tr ded what had been an- 





action, and healthfulness of aspect—which showed that 
the muscular powers had not been paralysed, nor their spi- 
rits wasted, by confined postures and sedentary habits. 


THEOLOGICAL PROFESSORSHIP. 


That the advantages of this system may not be in a great 
measure lost, the trustees have resolved to establish, as an 
appendage to it, and in connection with it, a Theological 
Professorship. The propriety of this measure, we trust, 
will appear toall. If the system itself bo imagen 5 if the 
benefits detailed in the teachers’ report, and adverted to in 
ss, are to be gained by it, they can be realized 
only by carrying the system thréugh, Ifall those who re- 
sort here must be under the of relinquishing these 
habits, during a greater part of their course of study, and 
especially the latter part of it; its benefits to the church 
can never be fully realised, nor can the advantages of the 
system, in all its extent, be made toappear. By adoptin 
this course, those who should leave the Institute to finis 
their classical education, can have the opportunity of. re- 
turning to pr their Theological studies, if they 
choose, and afterwards enjoying the benefits of this system ; 
and those who shall remain here to finish their cassica 
course, (and some it has always been contemplated would 
doso,) can enjoy all itsbenefits. In addition to this, those 
young men who are unable to prosecute their studies, or 
who do not choose.to do so, where this system is not estab- 
lished, can resort here. On this side of the western states, 
no Tieological seminary has as yet fully adopted this sys- 
tem. That labor, during the summer season, particularly 
in the open air, and at agriculture, is more conducive to 
health than any other, is confessed by all. A greater num- 
ber of youth from the country have been accustomed to bu- 
siness of this kind. This kind of labor has not been intro- 
duced at any seminary, except the one at Cincinnati, un- 
less in a very limited degree ; and at no other, so far as we 
know, does the labor yield much pecuniary advantage to 
the gyident. These facts are not mentioned by any means 
to the prejudice of existing institutions. It is presumed 
that location and other circumstances do not readily admit 
of more being done to introduce the system. They were 
not originally established with any,such view; and other 
reasons may operate to render it inexpedient. This is a suf- 
ficient reason, in the view of the trustees, for warranting 
the establishment of a Theological Professorship in this in- 
stitution. The kindest feelings are entertained towards all 
other seminaries ; nor canwe think that it will operate to 
their disadvantage. They will doubtless be able to intro- 
duce the same system to an extent that shall suit the condi- 
tion and wants of many students. 

The Oneida Institute will still continue to receive as many 
as it can accommodate, who are commencing a classical 
course, and leave them at liberty to complete that course 
where they choose. Other institutions will be benefitted, it 
is believed, rather than injured, by its operations. Stu- 
dents will doubtless be greatly multiplied by it. This is 
evident from the fact stated in the report of the teachers, 
that they rejected not less than five hundred applicants the 
past year, who could not be accommodated. 








ia 


try, and which, it is eg will continue to prevail and 
spread through the whole 


young men. 


and increased without delay, if we would 
country from the grasp of papacy and error o 
tosay nothing of a world wrapped in a night of 
and sin. 


Such are the considerations which have induced the 
board of trustees to establish here a Theological Professor- 
ship, and to elect Rev. Nathan S. S. Beman to fill this de- 

artment; a gentleman whose qualifications are too well 


nown to need specification. 


Gale, Committee. 


VER, INDIANA. 


give the future 
states, a right direction. 
deep interest in the spiritual welfare of our Western breth- 
ren; we sympathise with them in all their spiritual wants ; 
we rejoice with them upon every step they make, upon 
every means of religious improvement which they acquire, 
upon the opening of every fountain in the wilderness, which 
promises to pour forth streams of evangelical truth and 


piety. 
the church, in that portion of our favored land. 

It is, therefore, with the utmost cordiality, that we re- 
commend to the Christian public of this city, an attention 
to the wants of the Literary and Theological! Institution 
at Hanover, Indiana, which is under the 
at present, of the Rev. John Matthews, . 
Shepherdstown, Va. This institution is established on the 
manual labor system. The pupils are required to work 
three hours a day only ; and such are the strictly economical 
arrangements adopted, and which only require the tempo- 
rary aid of Christian benevolence to give them completion 
and effect, that the whole annual expense to a theological 
student will be no more than fifteen dollars, and to a stu- 
dent in the literary department, thirty dollars—charges for 
tuition being made in the latter case, and none in the for- 
mer. They have obtained a charter with very liberal pro- 
visions, from the state legislature ; a good brick building, 
large enough to furnish the necessary recitation and library 
rooms, has been furnished. There are, at present, thirty 
students, twenty of whom are preparing for the work of the 
ministry. The plan of the Theological dep@#timent provides 
for a full number of professors, and a thorough course of 
three years’ study. A Teacher of Biblical and Oriental 
Literature has been appointed, and will join the Seminary 
in the spring. 

e turn now to the wants of this institution, In order 
to carry into full operation the system of manual labor, so 
essential to the prosperity and extensive utility of the insti- 
tution, as well as beneficial to the health and future career 
of thé students, there is need of a building sufficiently large 
to accommodate the family of a steward, and to afford a 
refectory for the pupils—of a number of small work — 
to be erected and furnished—and of a small farm to be 
opened and stocked. The house also of Dr. Matthews, 
which has calamitously been d by fire, requires to 
be rebuilt, It is believed that six thousand dollars will cover 
the expense of all that is requisite to put the institution into 
complete and successful operation. 

The few and feeble churches of Indiana have done 
what they could; and the board have sent the Rev. John 
F. Crow, as their agent, to procure help from their eastern 
brethren. He is now prosecuting the object of his agency 
in this city ; and we trust that the friends of the west—the 
friends of gospel holiness and truth, who pray for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom, and who are willing to de- 
ny. themselves for the sake of promoting God’s glory, the 
salvation of sinners, and the true and most important inte- 
rests of their country, will not suffer Mr. Crow to make ap- 
plication in behalf of an institution so worthy of their bene- 
volent regard, in vain.— Presbyterian. 


en care, 








EDUCATION SOCIETY IN ALABAMA. 


* We learn,” says the Rochester Observer, 
“from a letter recently received from the Rev. J. 
H. Gray, and dated Springfield, Green county, 
Alabama, that the churches under his care have 
formed an Education Society, of which he is cor- 
responding secretary, and have agreed to edu- 
cate five pious young men who have the ministry 


clothing, books, &c. &c., and to give them an ex- 





The revivals now prevailing so extensively in our coun- 


land, will furnish many candid- 
ates for the ministry, both of educated and uneducated 
Ample provision should be made for such, 
and made in a way calculated to give them the habits and 
the adaptation required by the various circumstances and 
the condition of the church, in our own country, and through- 
out the world, »ow stretching out its imploring hands for 
help. The number of ministers must be greatly increased, 

yreserve our 
f every kind ; 
ignorance 


D. C. Lansing, S. C. Aikin, John Bradish, Geo. W. 


LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION AT HANO- 


When we reflect on the rapidly increasing population of 
the West, and the influence which that population must 
soon exert irresistibly over the character, .interests, and 
welfare of the whole republic; we cannot, as patriots, look 
with indifference upon any thing, which may contribute to 
reponderating energies of the Western 
As Christians, also, we feel a 


for the refreshment, beauty, and yeowe growth of 


D. formerly of 


ments on New Year’s day, 1830, and in June fol- 
lowing, a man of the village called on the gentle- 
ho had supplied these books, to say that 
he had come in his own name, and in the name 
of all his poor neighbors, to thank him for the 
precious books which he had given them. “ You 
made us very happy, Sir,” said he, “ for you gave 
us the book which tells us of a Savior.” 

Miss S. K. was an English Quakeress, residing 
at St. Petersburg, and converted by means of 


church, but was not brought up to the standard 
of Christian faith, practice, and devotedness until 
the visit of the missionary, Mr. Groves, on his way 
to Persia. Her mother has now gone as a mission- 
ary teacher for the third time to Sierra Leone, and 
is 75 years ofa The Emperor Alexander first 
sent for Miss K. to instruct young girls to become 
teachers, to be distributed over the empire, when 
he was induced to become suspicious in conse- 
quence of the introduction of irreligious principles 
by French teachers. He stopped short, and 
made it merely'a common school in which to edu- 
cate servant girls. Now the Grand Dutchess in- 
tends to carry the original plan into execution. 
Mr. Gossner was originally a Roman Catho- 
lic Priest, but was enlightened and converted by 
study, and by the instrumentality ofa pious Priest. 
He did not instantly leave the church, but preach- 
ed the truth in its purity, until his brethren saw 
that he was undermining their establishment, 
when they ejected him and he was driven from 
his country, Germany. At that time Alexander 
declared his empire an asylum for all who were 
oppressed or persecuted, and admiring the talents 
and piety of Mr. Gossner, on hearing him at St. 
Petersburg, he gave him annually 10,000 roubles 
to pay his expenses of living and for room in which 
to preach. He preached five years, but being 
too open in his opposition to the Greek church he 
was ‘invited to depart six years since. He left 
many followers behind, and they are strongly at- 
tached to him. Two large meetings are held every 
week. I attended and was cordially welcomed. 
This was intended to be put down, but the Em- 
peror would not suffer it. 

There are at present two meetings of these pi- 
ous Germans held weekly. I attended one, which 
is held on Saturday evening. The number at 
this is from 110 to 150. They have extempore 
prayers, reading a sermon, or something of the 
kind, and singing a number of times. One of the 
number plays well on a small organ, provided for 
the meeting, and all join in the singing, &c. The 
priests could not rest while this meeting was al- 
lowed, and they had it made known to the Go- 
vernor of the City Police, whose duty it had be- 
come to prevent all religious meetings, except 
those allowed by the church, or permitted by the 
government. it 
a French General, who died in the Russian ser- 
vice, resided in the house over the rooms used 
for the meeting which I attended ; and this wi- 
dow was sister to the Governor of Police. He 
made known to her his intention of putting a stop 
to the meetings conformably to his prescribed du- 
ty. 
these excellent people: they are all of them good 
subjects, and it does my heart good to hear them 
sing their hymns of praise. ‘They must not be 
deprived of this privilege.” In consequence, it 
was referred ‘to the Emperor, who said, “ I tell 
you to let them alone. I wish I had many more 
such praying people in my empire.” One of these 
pious people waits upon the Emperor, who fre- 
quently asks him about persons and things. A 
young gentleman who was converted by Mr. 
Gossner’s preaching, when a member of the Lan- 
castrian school connected with Mr. Knill’s church, 
has charge now of a Lancastrian school, of 60 
or 70 children, whom he instructs in all branches 
of learning, and also in religion, tho’ silently, 
lest he should excite the fear or wrath of the 
Priest of the Parish, a circle who keeps a con- 
stant watch over the school, and this young man. 
It is about 7 versts from St. Petersburg, in a 
small German Colony of industrious and excel- 
lent people. 

Gossner had a book of Hymns and exercises 

rinted, which is now in use among his followers. 

e was an eloquent man—mighty in the scrip- 
tures. He is now preaching in Berlin, the capi- 
tal of Prussia, to 4000 hearers, and among them 
the heir apparent usually attends and is supposed 
to be pious. 





For the New York Evangelist. 
REMARKS. 


ANONYMOUS HISTORY OF CONNECTICUT. 


The Poet Burns says: “ some books are lies 
frae endtoend.” This line is very characteris- 
tic of the work named at the head of this article, 
for the purpose of a brief condemnation. It is 
truly a book of lies from end to end: and it is a 
matter of regret, that the good city of New Ha- 
ven has recently raked it out of the ashes of obli- 
vion, and set it forth in a fair type. Its author is 
now pretty well ascertained to be a Rev. Mr. Pe- 
ters, formerly of Hebron, Conn. a zealous church- 
man, anda stanch incorrigible loyalist. Having 
suffered for tory principles and practices, at the 
commencement of the Revolution, he fled for safe- 
ty to the mother country, and there in the heat of 
his anger, and strength of his prejudice, compo- 
sed the anonymous book. He assails the colo- 
nists, with the most abusive sarcasm, and grossly 
misrepresents their character, principles, and pro- 
ceedings. 'The Puritans are made the chief butt 
of his satire, and he retails concerning them some 
enormous falsehoods. Such is the story of laying 
the devil at Stratford, by the reading of the 
prayer book, at the head of a procession by one 
of his Episcopal brethren, at the special request 
of the terrified Presbyterians. It is stated, too, 
that the Rev. Mr. Beach, an Episcopal Clergy- 
man, officiatfig at Newtown, Conn. during the 
revolution, was so hated for his loyalty and epis- 
copacy, that he was at one time dragged out of 
the Church, and threatened with the loss of his 
head, if he offered prayers for the king. Persist- 
ing in his duty, his threatened penalty was com- 
muted for another. He was tied to a boat, and 
dragged in the water across the adjacent river. 
This is a most palpable lie, because this town was 
noted for its loyalty, and the few revolutionists 
were totally unable to commit such an outrage: 
and living witnesses, residents of the town at the 
time specified, testify that no such thing ever oc- 
curred. ‘The story of the army of frogs, and the 
consequences of their nocturnal procession is al- 
so represented in the most ridiculous manner, ac- 


in view. It is designed to furnish them board,|companied by a plates So palpably ignorant of| Priests, 


facts, or wilfully perverse is this bigoted and in- 


t so ‘happened that the widow of 


“Oh!” said she, “ you must not disturb 
> ¥ 


ed to; while they regard as venial sins, such things 
as idleness, gambling, horse racing, cock fighting, 
malevolence, and bad words, &c.. Upon reflect- 
ion, however, I do not think that horse raci; 
is considered a sin by the Catholics, as thé sfu- 
dents were taken to the rage ground near Wash- 
ington by the prefect and teachers of the college, 
several times when I was. there. And; indeed, I 
do not see how they can consistently condemn. it, 
as-they (teachers and boys) played ball and mine 
pins every Sabbath afternoon unless prevented by 
the weather. And, farther, it i#well known that 
in Catholic countries and even in New Orleans, 
the Catholics dance away the holy Sabbath even- 
ing, without any compunction of conscience, or 
reproof from their priests. And yet, notwith- 
standing they make the way to heaven almost as 
broad and easy as the way tovhell, they call their 
church the only “ holy church.” Is thisdoing them 
injustice? How much easier and broader would 
any man ask j@@ffan to refrain from murder, adul- 
tery, and sué astly sins; to believe 
Catholic church, and to go “% oe v com- 
munion once a year; with the privilege of playi 
cards, dancing every day, aticcdian swale aa 
baits, cock fighting, &c, &c.? I would like here 
to dwell upon some of our Savior’s sayings, such: 
as “ Be not ye conformed to this world; but be 
ye transformed, for whosoever is a friend of this 
world* is the enemy of God. Crucify the flesh 
with the lusts thereof. He that will not deny 
himself and take up his cross cannot be my disci- 
ple. Ifany man have not the spirit of Christ he 
is none of his,” &c. But I must return to the 
college and proceed with my narrative. 
About Easter then, the prefect went round 
among the students who were assembled in the 
study room, to ascertain whether all, who were 
Catholics, had obeyed this mandate of the church. 
In his examinations he found a delinquent, named 
Jameison, a lame young man, from Charles or St. 
Mary’s county, Maryland. As this young man 
seemed averse to it, and did not rise quickly to 
to confession, the prefect struck him with fis 
hand, or the ferule in his hand, I am not certain 
which, (he being between me and the young man 
at the time,) and compelled him to go. 
You know, perhaps, that the priests rub ashes 
in the form ofa cross upon the foreheads of those 
under their control, every Ash-Wednesday, and 
pronounce some words simultaneously over them 
as they kneel before them. “This day and its ce- 
remonies occurred not long after I entered the col- 
ege, and before 1 became a Catholic. Being 
marched into the chapel with the other children, 
I thought I would only be a spectator. But I had 
not been long in my place before one of the teach- 
ers (Mr. Boling, the prefect was absent at this 
time) came to me ne gave me a pull to go 
and kneel before the altar with the other bg 
and have the ashes rubed on my forehead 
Was a ceremony not understood by me, and mi 
conscience would not allow me to go, until M 
Boling returned the second time and would no 
leteme off. 
’ Upon entering, or crossing the aisle of a cha- 
pel which fronts the altar, or “tabernacle,” ig 
which the host is kept, Catholics always make the 
genuflection. As nothing but an altar with cane > 
dlestickst and a cross x image upon it wereviae= 
sible, I did not bow down at first willingly, as the 
other children did, who had been longer drilled, 
or who had become proselytes. I never failed, 
however, to receive either a severe reprimand, or 
ultimately to be compelled at such times. 
The prefect was indefatigable in his exertions 
to implant a love of the Catholic church in the” 
hearts of the children; with an eagle eye he ob- | # 
served unremittingly the conduct of the students. — 
By day he was the most locomotive being 1 ever 
saw. He would go from boy to boy ; have some- 
thing to say to all; observe their countenances, 
and almost intuitively, read the prejudices and 
emotions of their souls, and then conduct himself 
accordingly. By night, his footsteps were heard 
in the dormitories often, and long after no hoy 
was allowed to speak to his fellow. Sometimes 
the President would stoop to the boys, and con- 
verse with them concerning some points of ca- 
tholic doctrine, or practices ; and my confessor, 
Mr. Wallace, delivered lectures upon Catholie di- 
vinity, to which all were obliged to attend. All 
this appeared consistent to me. For 1 would say 
to myself, “* what less could I expect of compas- 
sionate men, who believe that I will be damned, 
ifI remain out of the pale of their church!” It 
had its effect ; and we was unable to see through 
the sophistry of the catholics, I soon became so 
Satisfied of their constituting the only true church, 
that I could not be persuaded of my mistake un- 
til 1821. My eyes were then opened by ascer- 
taining that the doctrine of transubstantiation was “o> 
not believed by the Catholics themselves as a body | 4. 
until the twelfth century. One fact with me, was 
always worth a thousand theories, or assertions. 
And this fact knocked infallibility in the head in 
my opinion, and induced me to believe that they 
who taught me one mistake of such a nature, 
must be “ blind guides,” and that ifI did not take 
care we might all “ fallinto the ditch” together, 
To my Bible, then, I have endeavored since to © 
look, as my only sure guide, remembering that § 
“every one of us must give account of himself to 
Christ.” 
After Thad been heptized swith at pom 
and parade by the priests at the volant, aunt bet 
evinced mueh devotedness to their precepts, they 
made me one of their sacristans. It is the duty 
of these servants of the church to keep the chg- 
pel in order: to prepare every thing for the ee- 
remonies, and to assist the priests in dressing for 
them. Whilst I was in the sacristy one day, 
whither [had gone for meditation, I took a Bible 
from over the door of that place, aad having laid ® 
it upon the chest of drawers gontaining the 
priests’ ceremonial dresses, I corsmenced reading 
it. Whilst engaged in this employment, the vi- @ 
gilant, eagle-eyed prefect came in, and when he 
discovered that it was the Bible laying before me 
he exclaimed in a very menacing manner—* wat 
are you doing—you must not read dis—you can- 
not understand this—it is for de priest;”. and 
then pushed me out. I thought all this verg 
Strange, as the Bible no where uses such lan- 
guage : but on the contrary assures us that “ the 
Bereans were more noble than they of Thessalo- ~~ 
nia, in that they searched the Seriptures daily, 
&e.”—“ therefore MANY BELIEVED.” 
Ido not wish you to infer from the conduct of 
the prefect that the catholics generally in this 
country are not permitted to have bibles in their 
families. They do have them as translated by the 
accompanied with their notes. But even, 
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: . re I ind quality hs b viru NE 1S in this form, the reading of’ them is less encou- 
Tee ‘ : uired? Thenlet him not goto a prayer meet- | im the best manner, by ge and disciplining his bo- | ; ‘ation in that neighbor- | furiated historian, that he gives anne rag ee 
Soe peetre cuxioty, becewe 2 ofc ing. A single wearisome prayer, (and how much | 22" ¥el as his ‘mind. Nor wil the aystom havo. less ig They have do eesme-aish they ask fo: |Putnam, and the bear, in the following manner. ant ee affair” he, rom which Inet peeaseee 
them some relief to a troubled God. — prayer is there of this baneful character,) may de- | subject we are not left 4 to conjecture ; the fact is before us. | beneficiaries. Let other churches go and do like- The hero haying lost some of his hogs from the ly make some quotations. . 
they still retain all their opposition to , to his stroy the spirit of prayer in a prayer meeting. | The readiness with which these young fhen engage in bu- | wise pen, was at length awaked at night by th fj Whilst i ; ; ‘ 
law, and the plan of salvation through Christ.| We should be Pr this. T wil, ai |sinces of any Kind, ‘oc ton chun the trance bevebed| tees ath ; . y the cry o hilst in the sacristy another time withmy J 
4 By'telling Bie that you ‘sere under convic- that tocol . » However, adc’, | the pleasure of witness: on tedly.— Their content-{ bear in th saber ies ining one of the La see-| brother sacristan, John Smiths and whilst enga- 
longer than he has been. with Goa et op ary heart is me on ne ge nent, i kind athoction towards each other, PARENTAL PROMIGES. hie cwin e < 0 eee a ost the largest of] ged there preparing for some unusual ceremony, — 
bac cay iring sinner is prone to copy the ex- a, nd. no difficulty in making gods the strongest claims upon the benevolent regard of Ir k si tn 0 gil: 4d ehiawld lthe 4 “a e prev tot billet of wood, pursued T discovered in one of the chapel vessels, a 
Po ny nae Sem Cc Aa: He thinks that preparation. A Layman. snsistion oe A great proportion of these young @ parent make a promise to a child, I € depredator, ro im of his prey, and fol-| piece of wafer, which we feared might have been, 
ence of hristians. He 1 men, appears from the teachers’ report, are sustaining | be strictly performed, however trivial; and ajlowing him into his den, dispatched him, and| consecrated: and if there was great-dangey 
‘must pass through the same.stages of religi- Crea, : pg whee peo ey one any; and a for repre child should never be told a falsehood even in the | brought home the booty on his shoulders, before | of’ the “ soul, body blood nd diginit of the Lord 
ous feeling that are noticed in the 1 of} A carygre By the Holy Scriptures, from | cation, or have thrown rae sinedapon ~ 4 ity of the | Most trifling matter—unless the objéct be to| the family were apprised either of his absence, or | Jesus Christ.”” (whieh ia wodile ly conce 
some distinguished erie who ee 4 saa ee oe _s — church, teach the child equivocation and falsehood, and|exploit. The whole is represented by a plate, |ed in it,) being lost, or rj d literally under 
under distressing conviction before they putation, as preparation for pu 2) being 
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« Anoth Sasiies hy of special notice is, that | train him up for the penitentiary or the gallows. | as are most of the interesting scenes. described, 








our feet. Poor John, who I believe isnow dea: 
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—Your friend, ieee C. Syyper. 
$ is worth observing that what to be candles, 
} generally are tin tubes pomnted. Into these €andles 
See Sa 
Baten, the wre heaps up. So that = g for hours 





For the New York Evangelist. 
IMPORTANT MEASURE. 


fee i t of a new church of Jesus 
. any,place is an offject of great impor- 
© tance. It is the commencement of a new series 


. It is the.collecting together of in- 
fluences tg bear on the Happiness of man most 


timately and essentially through. time and 
pup eternity. It is opening another fountain 
of salvation in the desert, where a thousand thirs- 
y souls may drink and be refreshed. _Who can 
fate the value of the preaching of the pure 

pel in a single hoyse for ten or twenty years? 
wishes 8i to preserve the peace and 

r of society, must smile on every attempt to 
establish a new place of worship. The angels in 
heaven must rejoice at the erection of an edifice 
where the praises of the Son of Godyill be 
and where crowds of sinners will 


riasting. Ag 
: ngratulate the 
munity in this city in reference to Tiemuen 
now commencing, to build a mew Presbyte 
meeting-house_in the 11th Ward. We think it 
commends itself to the patronage of all the bene- 
* volent citizens of this metropolis. We earnestly 
hope that the means will be promptly provided 
to ree A this measure into angi execution. 
It.will be doing good on a large scale. 
1. The Eleventh Ward satus about 17,000 
, inhabitants. The increase since 1825 has been 
Pearly 10,000. 
2. It is most deplorably destitute of places for 
. .feligious instruction, There is no Presbyterian 
teeting-house in“the “Ward. Not more than 
Fo! the 17,000 can now be a modated in all 
$e places for religious worship'in the Ward.— 
undreds, and we may say thousands, jn conse- 
uence, spend their Sabbaths in wandering about 
streets, and in dissipation. 
$. It is now an interesting crisis in the moral 
condition of this Ward. Its character is forming. 
than one-third of the Ward is yet oc- 
cupied. In ten years there will probably be 50,- 
* 000 inhabitants in this single district. It is far 
more economical to do the work now One ef- 
fort at the present moment may be worth incal- 
= more, than tenfold the number a few years 
. 4. The providence of God now calls upon 
Christians to put forth an efficient hand to this 
good work. A congregation has for some time 
assembled in a school-house, corner of Stanton 
_ and Essex-sts.: a small church has been organ- 
”) ized, and an interesting Sabbath schoul has been 
 wg@athered, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
ohn A. Murray. But the place is too strait for 
m.-. The church, co tion, and school 
fering in all their interests for a suitable 
Bf worship. 
hder these circumstances the attempt is now 
fking to obtain subscriptions to build a churcg. 
is supposed that a comntodious building can 
erected at about $12,000; but the church and 
wregation are small and utterly unable to bear 
pense of the undertaking. An individual, 
y_ connected with them bresents these 
nts t the Chiistias public, with the ear- 
: that those whom the Savior has 
taught that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
pact. will say with the pious Jews under Nehe- 
miah, “ Ler us RIS UP AND BUILD.” . 
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For the New York Evangelist. 


FOR THE ALLEGED DEFECTS IN THE SYS- 
TEM OF TRAVELLING AGENCIES. 

We believe the impression is somewhat extensive in the 
minds of intelligent Chwistians: tht there are defects in 
the present System of Travelling Agencies for our Bene- 
rolent Institutions, which demand a remedy. Without at- 
tempting a full discussion of the subject, we will allude to 


REMEDY 


a 


a few of the prominent difficulties pertaining to it, and then 
to a remedy which we think, requires the consideration of 
a every Christian. 
™ the moral wastes of our country ; where little is known con- 
—~cerning the Benevolent operations of the day, and there 
are neither ministers nor intelligent Christians to carry 
_*them ortrws | and where, for the present at least, they can 
be _prosecu' n 2 

} In other parts of the country, where the privileges of the 
ty enjoyed, we believe the general fact to be, that 
the of qualified Travelling Agents have been a fruit- 
»™ fut source of the success and usefulness of our Benevolent 
objects by this means, have encountered, among others, 
the following difficulties. 

1. To find qualified san) who can be released from other 
_ engagements. This difficulty is one which, at present, is 
a great number of laborers are raised up, or qualified 
. men-shall more distinctly recognise the paramount obliga- 
tions of the church to sustain her operations for spreading 
the 1. 

The service involves the separation from home, and friends, 
and books; the encountering of the lukewarmness of many 
Christians, and the open opposition of enemies ; and is in 
~ all respects irksome, except as the heart is fired with a love 
Ws ; 

of the Apostolic work of, 

bya pare sense i and duty. 

. 2 Sar es involved. So far as we know, 
the general rule adopted by our Benevolent Societies has 
been to give ts the smallest compensation consistent 

ith moral 3 


e premise, however, that we do not now refer at all to 
only by the aid of laborers from abroad. 
e 
Institutions. But these Institutions, in prosecuting their 
a aged insurmountable ; and must continue to be so, 
aaa 
2. The reluctance of qualified men to engage in Agencies. 
ding the Gospel, and moved 
the same essentially as is allowed to 
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ies ; or which may be nearly rg ; 
‘ospel ge- 


received by stationed preachers of the 







serail > of those in our larger towns and villages. 
‘et the total expense incurred each year for agencies, as 
by the Annnal Reports of. our Benevolent Socie- 


ig-Very considerable. 
A prejudice in the minds of many against the system 
y os ni so “Sed ne ge be me just alluded 
0, is an the fact 
0 made in their on hearing. Te others, a sur- 
that the Agent has obtained a lucrative employment, 
israther an ance Gan a help, to the mye 
firrofesses to serve. strange to say, complaints 
kind, so far as made by asthaee, moet fre- 
= proceed from those who allow themselves habitu- 
ly to rest in inaction until they shall be aroused by the 
® presence of an Agent. But let us for a moment consider 


Let Christians and Christian ministers faithfully sustain 
no various its of Christian Benevolence among 
mploying 












the presence of ts and the occa- 
son for e them, and with it all the evils alleged, 
‘will, in a great cease, at once, and for ever. i 
should be red by all who feel that agencies are 
becoming too numerous. But in order to remedy the evil, 
they must not merely resolve to carry forward these opera- 





OE 
what renders agencies necessary ;- but. must search 
their, duty, and as Cecil emphatically said, “do it.” 
Especially should ministers of the Gospel see that their 
tions are enlightened in respect to the duty of 
ing the e great object for which the Re- 
ied, and for which»his church on earth exists. 
\ be ical one, and the 
merteeshs Wee a the avuinnens << pity 1 Ge 
“<if'a man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of His.” 
* he bearing of this subject onthe present state of the Ameri 
can 


iff 


Throughout a t portion of the United Statés, this 
Society has sow wo travelling ‘ 


i, Hlinois, Indiana and Ohio, it has an equal num- 


Agents, twoof whom are Jaymen, aoe all of whom| We have before intimated that there Py: an 
chiefly in comparative New Settlements; it) encouraging prospect of a revival in this city. 
Wester Dustctof New-York; bu has Indeed, tre w at the time, that a work of grace 





‘that a period is fast approaching which will try the faith 


ic appeals. 


and then procrastinate the performance, which is ] 


nt. In the four states of 


rich effusions of the Holy Spi 


unass publications ; 
individual faith(al in discberg, 

i devolving on hi that thi 
cause may not be hindered. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1831. 





REVIVALS IN CITIES. 

it is evident that the importance of revivals in cities is 
more generally, and more deeply felt at present than at any 
period for many years that have gone by. In many of the 
principal cities and villages of several states, a religious ex- 
citement of an interesting character prevails ; in some of 
these, the work of God is revived with great power. In 
most of these fidpulous places, measures have been unitedly 
and publicly employed for the commencement and progress 
of revivals, and have been attended with very happy 
results. , 

Ghristians have comparatively just began to feel and act, 
in reference to this great object of holy benevolence, But 
they must fully awake to this subject, they must 1e to 
the help of the Lord, must engage in the work, with a deep- 
er-sense of their responsibilities, with more ardent desires, 
more fervent prayers, and more untiring efforts, before the 
day of millennial glory shall cheer this darkened world. 
The state of religion in this city is still very interesting, 
and the work, we believe, gradually progressing. We feel 


and sincerity of professed Christians in this city. ‘There 
is great danger that the sudden influx of twenty or thirty 
thousand, the pressure of business and the desire and effort 
for gain will divert the attention both of saints and sinners 
from the work. Christians, permit us to call your atten- 
tion to the vast importance of providing against this evil. 
By fervent and unceasing prayer, by daily and unremitted 
efforts to promote the revival, let your feelings be so deep- 
ly interested in the work, that no urgency of business, no 
alluring crowd, no prospect of gain shall be able todraw you 
away from your highest duties. 

If you are faithful to Christ, this work will go forward, 
and probably exert a peculiarly powerful and happy influ- 
ence on many of@he thousands, who shall soon visit this city, 
and through them, many revivals may emanate from this. 
If you suffer the work to decline, these visiters willbe obli- 
ged to carry back an unfavorable report, and thousands of 
prayers will be restrained, which would otherwise be offer- 
ed in behalf of New York! We are in the providence of 
God brought to a crisis of the most thrilling interest, and 
the most overwhelming responsibility ! 





THREE DAYS MEETING NEXT WEEK IN N.Y. CITY. 
At a meeting of the Ministers, held on Mon- 
day, March ist, it was unanimously Resolved, 
That in view-éf the present state of religious in- 
terésts of this city, it isexpedient to hold a meet- 
ing to be continued three days, and that all the 
Presbyterian churches be affectionately invited 
to unite in this season of special religious service. 
The services will be held in the central Presbyte- 
rian church (Rev. William Patton’s,) on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, to commence at 
half past 10 A. M., half past $ and half past 7 
P. M. 


J. WOODBRIDGE : 
WM. PATTON, : : Committee. 
March 23d, 1831. i 


REVIVAL IN PHILADELPHIA. 
By a letter from out correspondent at Philadelphia, da- 
ted March 21st, we have received the following additional 
intelligence respecting the religious state ef that City. 
“ The work of grace in some congregations of this City 
is still progressing. The numbers who attend the meetings 
for the serious, increase. Instances of convergion, are oc- 
curring almost every day. Morning meetings, and Union 
meetings for prayer, have been signally blessed. 
“The last week was full of interest. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, I deem it not best to be minute in my state- 
ments. O that the people of God in New York, who have 
a spirit of prayer, would remember us. 
** The Manual Labor Academy, at Germantown, about 
six miles from this city, is also experiencing the reviving, 
convicting, and regenerating influences of the Holy Ghost.” 





STATE OF RELIGION IN HARTFORD, CT. 


We learn from the Christian Secretarry, that an inte- 
resting state of religious feeling prevails in Hartford. 
From a letter dated E. Hartford, Ct. Feb. 24, and lately 
received in this city, we make the following extract: ‘* We 
had a three days conference of the churches in this conso- 
ciation, week before last. It was a blessed season, and 
the result so far is happy. Sinners in all parts of the town 
are awakened, and a ber indulge the hope that they 
have been born again.”’ 








REVIVAL IN PORT GIBSON, N. Y.- 


We learn, by a letter dated Port Gibson, March 14th, 
that there is an interesting work of grace in that village. 





REVIVAL IN GREENWICH, CT. 


We learn by a gentleman residing in this town, that an 
interesting work of grace has commenced in Greenwich, 
and also in North Greenwich. 





REVIVALS. 


A revival has commenced in the vill 
overwhelming interest. At Elbridge, 
erful work. 

The work at Rochester received a new impulse, and 
some three or four hundred hopefully submitted to God, 
during the late four days meeting. Probably the num- 
bers there who are hoping, may now amount to more than 
two thousand.— Western Recorder. / 


est 
KENYON COLLEGE, OHIO. 


Respecting this College, the Philadelphia Re- 
corder says: “ Of the students, who, but a short 
time-ago, were thoughtless and hopeless, it can 
now be said, as of Saul, Behold he prayeth. Fif- 
ty students have resolved to serve the Lord, 
thirteen of whom have given evidence of a change 
of heart.” 


e of Auburn, with 
0, there is a pow- 








REVIVALS IN HURON COUNTY, OHIO. | 


We copy the following article from the Obser- 
ver and Telegraph : 


“The religious prospects of this county are 
very much eaneening. Small showers of di- 
vine influence are distilling on several of our con- 

tions. Our Conferences of the churches 
of this county are exciting a deep interest among 
our congregations generally, and. are not only 
remarkably well attended, but in almost every 


the special influences of the Holy Spirit. 





REVIVAL IN NEW HAVEN. 


had actually commenced; for we had seen the 
— tear, and heard the atfxjous inquiry 
rom more than one individual. The work has 
since spread over this favored spot, like the gentle 
rain that watereth the earth, and sinners are awa- 
kened, Christians are 
rejoicing in God their Redeemer. 


t Such was the 
state of things when the four da 


meeting com- 


and lasting effect on the 
testant Sentinel. 


instance are accompanied with more or less of 


ing, and converts are 


ressive, and we believe salutary. Our meeti 

r prayer, which are held at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, in three different places, at the same 
time, are all crowded. One of our largest meet- 
ing houses*cannot accommodate all who crowd to 
hear the word preached three times-in the day, 
and hundreds press to the anxious seats when- 
ever an invitation is given. Butas the services 
are not ended when our paper goes to press, we 
came defer a more particular account till next 
week. . 
The revival in Yale’College continues to be-in- 
teresting. There are souls there not yet convert- 
ed. Let Christians who have taken hold of the 
horns of the altar, look at the revivals in several 
of our colleges; noticed in this and our last paper, 
and feel that they have prevailed with God. And 
let them-feel too for those who shall live through 
this revival unmoved, or who shall resist and 
grieve the Holy Spirit till he leaves them. Oh! 
“what a fearful looking for of Judgment.” 
Religious Intelligencer. 











INCREASE OF COMMUNICANTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


In four Methodist Churches in this city, the 
Rev. M. Force informs the Editor that more 
than five hundred communicants.have been add- 
ed since April last. 

On the 12th instant, 41 persons were received 
to the full communion of the 11th Presbyterian 
church in this city, of which the Rev. John L. 
Grant is pastor; 24 of whom he baptized on that 
day ; and 35 were admitted on examination and 
the profession of their faith. On the same day 7 
communicants were admitted by the Rev. C. 
Hoover. Thirteen were lately received by the 
12th church, and 10 by the Rev. Dr. Livingston. 
Several of our churches have their communion 
season next Sabbath; and will receive a goodly 
number of the first fruits of a little, partial awa- 
kening and revival in the great city of Philade!- 
phia. We know several churches in each of 
which 15 or more persons either give evidence of 
the spiritual birth or are aSking what they must 
do to be saved. 

In eachof the Presbyterian and Reformed Dutch 
churches, a few professing Christians seem to be 
excited to renewed life in the discharge of their 
duty as Christians. Sixteen ofthe Presbyterian 
ministers in the city are united most cordially in a 
pastoral association, the object of which is to pro- 
mote the fidelity and increased usefulness of its 
members; and they co-operate cheerfully with 
the ministers of the Reformed Dutch churches, 
and with all of their Presbyterian brethren who 
consent to meet them as heralds for Christ, in 
public union prayer meetings, and other religious 
services. May the kingdom of Christ come in 
this city with great power. To this end, we im- 
plore the prayers of our fellow Christians, who 
may read this brief statement.—Philadelphian. 





FOUR DAYS MEETING IN HOMER AND CORTLAND- 
VILLE. 


The Congregational church in this town, and 


were held in Cortland village, and the last two 
days in this place, which closed on the seventh 
day evening. The following day was commu- 
nion season with the church, at which time they 
concluded to continue the meeting on the day 
following. The meeting was interesting, and 
there were evident tokens of a great increase of 
feeling during the meeting; impressions were 
made on the minds of many who were before ap- 
parently careless. On the last day about fifty 
came forward, and requested the prayers of the 
church, and a number we areinformed, were hope- 
fully converted. 

e were highly gratified in being able to at- 
tend, though but a small portion of the time, and 
participate in the enjoyment afforded, though we 
cannot say we had light on every measure 
adopted, yet on the whole, they were imposing, 
and caloalated, in our opinion, to have a 

i minds of many.—Pre- 


, 
ors 


FOUR DAYS MEETINGS IN CINCINNATI. 


A Four Days Meeting was held in the third 

Presbyterian church, in this city, commencing 

on Friday, March 4th. This was the anniver- 

sary of the dedication of that church. The Pas- 

tor was assisted by several of the neighboring 
clergymen, and by the pastors of the other chur- 

ches in this city. The services'were interesting, 

and the meetings generally well attended. On 

the Sabbath 25 persons were admitted to the 

church, 22 by profession and 3 by certificate. 

It is now one year since this church was dedi- 
cated. It then consisted of 55 members. Since 

then it has received an addition of upwards of 
280 members, mostly by profession. Surely all 
true christians will 4 prepared to say, * The 
Lord hath done Fp things for them, whereof 
we are glad.” that this might be only as the 
beginning of days to this city. 

Four Days Meetings, we understand, will be 
held in the first and second churches, commen- 
cing to-day. Let Christians be earnest at the 
throne of grace, that God would now revive his 
work. Manifestly, the Lord has come nigh unto 
our city. Instances of conversions have occur- 
red in the third church for several weeks past.— 
Is it not a time for Christians to awake out of 
sleep and cry mightily upon God, that he would 
spare his people and give not his heritage to re- 
proach ?—Cincinnati Journal. 





REVIEW 


Of American Psatmopy, u Collection of Sacred Music, 
comprising a great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
Set-Pieces, Anthems, and Chants, arranged with a figu- 
red Bass for the Organ or PianoForte, to whichis prefixed 
a new system of teaching Musical Elocution, or the Art 
of Singing, upon the regularly inductive plan of Educa- 
tion adopted in other branches of science. Designed for 
the use of Schools and ra ea By E. Ives, Jun. 
and D. Dutton, Jun. Sec dition, greatly enlarged, 
with alterations and improvements. Hartford : Published 
by H. and F. J.- Huntington ; Boston—Crocker and 
Brewster ; New York—J. Leavitt ; Philadelphia—Tow- 
ar, J. & D. M. Hogan. : 


We have heretofore had repeated occasion to allude to 
the increasing attention which is given to the subject of 
Sacred Music. This is indicated, among other things, by 
the number ; and more still, by the character, of the musi- 
cal publications which are coming before the public. Feel- 
ing deeply impressed with the importance of the subject, 
we have taken repeated opportunities of calling public at- 
tention to these works, as they have been presented to our 
notice. It has been grateful to our feelings in regard to 
all, to find so much that is worthy of commendatien. And 
in any remarks which we may make respecting the me- 
rits of particular compilations, we desire not to be under- 
stood as disparaging those which we may omit to notice, or 
as making invidious comparisons, to exalt one at the ex- 
pense of the rest. There is so much yet to be done, that 
we feel disposed to encourage every master of music, and 
every well wishet to music, in doing the best he can. What 
we are most desi of-promoting is not an extreme de- 
gree of cultivation and fastidiousness in a few, but a gene- 
ral knowledge of the art of singing in the whole community, 
with abundance of good and useful tunes and hymns, for 
employing their skill in the service of God. We, there- 
fore, have no fellowship with those, who by their oracular 
criticism, and sneers, and ridicule, would seek to repress 
the well meant endeavors of any, to advance the know- 
ledge of music, simply because their works may not in all 
respects correspond with the severest laws of musical com~ 

ition. Not knowing any principle of common sense 
which should take music out of the laws which govern all 
other objects ofhuman pursuit, we take it for granted that 
| improvement isto be made more by the efforts of many, 
than by the labors of a few. And we doubt not that there 
area multitude of men, whose knowledge of musical sci- 
ence is very moderate, who will yet perform both by 
ing and printing, an important office towards the advance- 
ment of Sacred Music ; just as Webster’s spelling book, 
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teach- | stead ofthe most common syllabieation, fa, sol, la, fa, 


make use of the highest efforts of the profoundest scholars. 
When scientific musicians, therefore, undervalue and de- 
spise the humble labors of those whose attainments are 
more scanty, they act as wise a part as scholars would, if 
they were to set themselves to criticise the lessons of a 
‘schogl book, because they had not the depth of research, 
the compass of thought, or the brilliancy of language, 
which mark the composi#ens of those, who stand as lights 
the world. 
We have not made these remarks because they have 
any application to the work before us. .For as far as we 
can judge, it does not shrink from a comparison with any 
other collection of church music, in regard to its conformi- 
ty with musical rules, or in the correct taste with which 
its materials are selected. But we wished to say some- 
thing, which might have a general bearing, to allay the 
severity of criticism, with which musical faults are often 
visited, by those who happen to know a little more than 
their neighbors. We rejoice to have many try their best, 
as the surest means of having-the best done that can be 
done, for musical improvement. 

The compilers of ‘ American Psalmody,” rest their 
principal claim to patronage upon the novelty of their plan 
for teaching the art of singing. Their work, however, is 
not wanting in other attractions. It has a considerable 
number of original tunes and anthems, some of them very 
excellent. The selections also embrace, besides the stock 
music which is in all respectable books, a numberf the 
old melodies of the New England composers, such as Jor- 
dan, Amherst, Southampton, Minden, &c. arranged accor- 
ding to modern rules, together with afair proportion of mu- 
sic, which has not before been rendered familiar to the 
American public. - 

In regard to the system of teaching here laid down, we 
are told in the Preface, that 

‘¢ During the past year, 








, one of the compilers has been 
led by an extensive ex erience in teaching classes of vari- 
ous descriptions from the infant school to the church choir, 
wholly to discard the old system of instruction. The plan 
which he has adopted is essentially the one contained in 
this work. In forming it, the author has endeavored to 
follow as strictly as possible, the method of regular induc- 
tion, which is at present applied to almost every science, 
and which, in its adaptedness to the instruction.of children 
and youth m singing, has proved eminently successful in 
the celebrated Juvenile Seminaries of Germany and Swit- 
zerland, Whatever changes have been made in technical 
terms and signs, have been made with reference to the at- 
tainment of greater clearness and simplicity in these re- 
spects. The great object has been to furnish the teacher 
with a plain, methodical, and comprehensive system where- 
y his own personal labors may be diminished, and their 
results magnified.” 
The leading peculiarity in the systemis, that instead of 
setting pupils to learn a definition, and thus acquire a 
knowledge of the thing defined, it first shows him the 
thing, so that he sees it, and knows what it is, and then it 
tells him what to call it, and explains the reason of the 
name. The instruction is thrown into the form of familiar 
lectures, with directions for the teacher in regard to the 
mode of illustrating his instructions, and with questions 
forreview. Thus instead of words, committed to unstable 
memory, the pupil gets things, perceived and studied by 
the understanding. There are also copious lessons for the 
black board, with instructions, by which any person, com- 
petent to teach music, may avail himself of that grand mo- 


the Presbyterian, in Cortlandville, held a four dern aid to education. The efficacy of a good system of| middling, the Italian word mezzo, 
ays meeting last week ; and the two first days | Juvenile instruction, when faithfully applied, as it is in the} m ; for loud, the word forte, or its initial f; and 


common schools of Germany and Switzerland, has led to 
the maxim, that all children can learn to sing, if proper 
pains is seasonably taken. 

As a specimen of the work, we give an extract from the 
first Lecture, on the “* Elements of Rhythm,” or the time 
of sounds. 


1. Your attention is now called to the Rhyth- 
mical differences, or the differgnces in the dura- 
tion, or time of sounds. 

In all the following exercises the teacher will nced a time- 
keeper. Maelzel’s Metronome is by far the best. If he 
has not this, a pendulum that will vibrate seconds will an- 
swer. Let him place the time keeper so regulated as to 
vibrate seconds, in the full view ofthe pupils. 


This instrument vibrates once in a second. 


Sing ah, and prolong the sound while it vibrates 
four times. 


3. Sing ah aguin, and make each sound one 
quarter a long as at first, or while the time 
keeper vibrates once. 

Reprat thse exercises several times separately. 

4. You have now learned three varicties in the 
duration of sounds. Now you are to learn the 
signs for denoting each of these varieties. 

‘Write a semibreve on — board. 


This is the sign for the longest sound which 
you have made, or that which you continued four 
seconds. The signs for sounds are called JVotes. 
This being the longest, is called a wholenote. The 
difference in the time of sounds is designated by 
the different forms of the notes. 
5. The sign for the next longest sound which 
you made, or the one which occupied two se- 
conds, is the former sign with a stem added, thus 
or ag 

This being half the length of the former, is cal- 
led a half note. 
6. The sign for the shortest sound which you 
made, or the one which you prolonged only one 
second, is formed by filling up the open head of 
the half note, thus 

dof 


This being a quarter as long as the whole note, 
is Called a quarter note. 
7. Write them down all me thus 


@ - e rd 
rrr 

Sound the whole note four seconds, the half 
notes each two seconds, and the quarter notes 

cond. 
are Other varieties can now be made which will 
require other signs to designate them. Make 
two sounds every second, and pronounce la in- 
stead of ah. The ae for these sounds are form- 
ed by adding a hook to the quarter note thus 
mo @ 

@ vd 

As one of these sounds is just an eighth ~ 
on the whole note, the sign is called an eight 
“4 There isanother note just halfthe length of 
this or one sixteenth the length of the whole note. 
It is made with a double hook, thus 


or 


and is called a sixteenth note. 

10. There is still another note only half as long 
as the sixteenth, and a thirty second part of the 
whale note. This is made with a triple hook, thus 

@ 


dani 
i a thirty-second note. 

te ten sont om understand that you’ are 
not always to give the same absolute hngt to 
these notes, but the same relative length ; that is, 
when the whole note is sounded four seconds, the 
half note. must be sounded two, and the quarter 
note one, &c. And when the whole note is sound- 
ed two seconds, the half note is to be sounded one, 
and the quarter note only half'a second, &c. The 
whole nole ma¥ be sounded eight seconds, and 
then the half note will require four and the quar- 
ter note two seconds, &c. The relative length, 
then, you perceive isall that you are to consider. 


Write the notes in ee ie order: 


dag - 
o 
Rhine 


The lectures on melody, like those on time, are filled 


with leSsons for practice, and also with examples for the 


* 


of a new series of syllables, for the notes of the scale. In- 


sol, 
la, mi, fa, the compilers have adopted a name for each 
note; thus, fa, sol, la, ma, 80, ra, mi, fa. They think 








with which we have 









- Jweek. Sofar the effect 


favored this 
has been solemn and im- 


¥ 


and the pains of SS eeaapntmiaen, wets bls. = 
pensable means of preparifg ms to appreciate and 


is an advantage in having distinct names for every 
note, and that the names they have adopted are emooth, 


black board. One of the novelties of the work, and which 
has yet to be fully tested by experimént, is the adoption 





and easily associate themselves-with the tones and half 
tones ofthe series. We extract the beginning of the Lec- 
tures om melody: ~ 2 


1. We have thus far atiended to the time or 
lative length of sounds. We will now attend to 
the pitch, or the’ relations of high and low. Lis- 
ten to the sounds which! make, and tell me whieh 
is the highest. - 
If the teacher is not provided with an instrument, let him 


sing two or more sounds of different degrees of pitch, and 
repeat the exercise in various ways. 


et the teacher now play or si a, b, and require the 
pupils toimitate the ee wren SP " 


Then add a fourth sound, c, and tise thi io 
of sounds severaltimes, ° ” el tattacon: Tale sateen. 


‘2, When any number of sounds are made in 
regular order, one above another, they form what 
is called a scale, from the Latin word scala, sig- 
nifying a ladder or flight of stairs. The scale 
which you have sung is called an ascending scale 
of four sounds : when the sounds fallin the same 
regular succession, they form a descending scale. 
3. You must now have names for these sounds, 
so that you can distinguish one from another by 
its name: call the first. or lowest sound, fa, the 
next sol, the next la, the next ma. Now sing them 
by these names. 
The teacher will of course choose the syllables which he 
prefers, Those used in this system it is thought will prove 
the most convenient : the syllables in most common use 
are, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. 
4. You must also learn signs for these sounds, 
The time of sounds is denoted by notes of differ- 
ent forms, and the pitch by placing these notes 
higher or lower upon the paper. To mark the 
degree of pitch with exactness, lines are drawn, 
e the notes are written on and between the 
ines. 


Let the teacher draw lines, and write the following notes 
with their names underneath. 


pA 


fa sol la ma 








There is also a lecture on the force of sounds, which 
they call Dynamics, This part of music has been happily 
systematized, and made very intelligible. The following 
extract will afford an idea of the manner : 


1. Having now some knowledge of the time, 
or relative lengths of sounds, which is denomina- 
ted rhythm ; and also of the pitch or relative 
height of sounds, which is denomifiated melody ; 
your attention will now be called to the last ge- 
neral division of the phenomena ofsounds, their 
force, or relative strength. ‘This division of the 
subject is termed pynamics.f 

2. Let us now make a sound together, on the 
same pitch, without any eflort to make it either 
loud or soft, but-in the tone of ordinary conversa- 
tion. Make use of the syllable la. 

Let the teacher sing with the pupils. 

Now we will sound Ja loud. 

Use a considerable degree of stress in making this sound. 
Now sound la soft. 

Let the quantity of voice be less than in the first sound. 


Repeat these three sounds several times, and let them be 
distinctly marked. 


3. You have now learned three degrees of force. 


These are called middling, loud, and soft. For 
these degrees, the following signs are used : - for 


or its initial 
for soft, the word pidno, or its initial p. 

4. Now although you have made a loud sound, 
yet you can make a louder. Sound Ja as loud as 
possible. 

This degree of force is called very loud, and is 
marked by the word fortissimo, or ff. Now sound 
la as soft as possible. 

This is called very soft. Its mark is pianissimo, 
or pp. ; 
5. You have now learned five dynamical de- 
grees. ‘The gradations should be regular; that 
is, f should be as much louder than m, as p is sof- 
ter; and ff should be as much louder than f, as 
pp is softer than p. 


Another contains practical lessons on the combination of 


two very instructive lectures on articulation, in which the 
nature of it 18 explained, and rules given for articulating as 
distinctly ia song as in speech. 


We will only say in conclusion, that we think this work 
entitled to the distinguished honor of being a pioneer in the 
important work of introducing musical instruction into all | 
our schools. 


*The notes above mentioned are commonly known: by 
the following names, viz. the whole note is called a Semi- 
breve, the half note, a Minim, the quarter note, a Crotchet, 
the eighth note, a Quaver, the six tes. i 
ver and the thirty-second note, a Demisemjguaver. 


{Dynamics, the science of forces. This‘erm has been 
adopted to express musical force or accent, by the Germans, 
As this branch of the subject deserves to be separately 
treated, it requires a separate name. The above is prefer- 
red, simply because it is the best for this purpose. 





For the New York Evangelist. 
THE BIBLE CAUSE. 


Mr. Editor—I send you the two following ar- 
ticles with a respectful request that editors of other 
religious papers will give them an early insertion, 
as if sent to them individually. 
Yours with Christian regard, 
a J.C. Bricnam, 
Sec. Do. Cor. Am. Bible Society. 


THE GENERAL SUBPLY. 


Those Auxiliary Bible Societies which have not 
yet reported to the Parent Institution the supply 
of their respective districts, are requested to make 
such returns as early as possible in order that 
they may be used in preparing the next annual 
report. ‘T'wo or three counties in Massachusetts, 
as many more in Connecticut, and in the state 
of New York, are not reported as supplied. Most 
of the states at the south and west have many 
counties from which no definite information has 
been received. ‘The fullness or barrenness of the 


must depend on such returns as have been men- 
tioned. Officers of auxiliaries and Bible agents 
will confer a favor on the Parent Society by any 
assistance which they may render in furnishing 
statements as to the supply of their respective 
fields of labor. Any returns which shall be made 
as late as the 20th of April will be of service, 
though they would be more useful at an earlier 
period. : 

a BIBLES FOR FRANCE. 

A benevolent individual has pledged to the 
American Bible Society the sum of one thousand 
dollars on condition that nine thousand dollars 
more are contributed from other sources, in 
the course of the year 1831, for the same object. 
This gentleman feels deeply, and so do many 
others, that the present favorable opportunity 
ought to be improved for pouring the light of re- 
vealed truth into that country which is now in 
such an interesting and critical situation. 

If siaty individuals only were to make them- 
selves Life Directors of the American Bible So- 
ciety by payment of $150 each, the $9000 re- 
quired would be raised and the tenth thousand 
secured. ' 

Or if three hundred individuals were to make 
themselves life members by payment of $30 each, 
the $9000 wanted would be raised. Cannot this 
sum be obtained in all the United States? 


’ 





ITEMS. 
New Hampshire Temperance Society, 
94 Societies and 4,279 members. 
Vermont Temperance Society, formed 1828, has 127 So- 
eieties and 12,497 members. 


formed 1828, has 


i ence—On Saturday morning the dead 
So tctin occa William Cabill, was found almost en- 
tirely burnt on the lime kiln in Second street, between 
Avenue A. and B. It is that the deceased had 


i the night in a state of intoxication, 
a down ved life by his inability to move. He was Fd 
quently F anar ee daemon the winter Pak eget — 
the kilns in pe ey might partak 
the warmth afforded.—Jour. Com. 
More help for the Valley 
public he a in Worcester, 





Mass. it was resolved to 


- 


next report as respects the “general supply,” } 


raise five thousand dollars* within 
Sabbath Schools in the Valley 
is noble, 


Incentive to Temperance—A. shop i ilk street i 
ornamented with a si ee aiaee ‘for 
sale; apply at the bat"-“'Beauat Gobet’ Cafina for 

The Rev. Dr. Wayland, P of Brown Universi 
is appointed to deliver the Dudleyan Lecture i "lneees 
University in May 5g ges. 28 ’ 


More than 40 meetings have lately been held in England 


for the abolition of slavery, 
The Moravian congregations i Danish: 2 Indies: 
number 10,000 negroes, powders rte In 
the British West Indies, they have 15,000 members, 


The Missionary Schools at New Zéaland, are in a flou- 
rishing condition, Conversions frequent, 2 
there are many inquirers. epee: ~~ 


A concert of prayer has been establishéd in Verttont, 
by an association of ministers, to be held every Sabbath 
evening, to pray for the conversion of their own children, 


A Sabbath School has.lmen recently established in the 
assachusetts state prison. Among the-scholars:até two 
ae men, reading in the primer, in’ words of two 
syllables. 


that invaid of 
pri Preactl aces ad 


Seven members of a Hebrew 
have been recently admitted to the 
usm. In this same institution, 
tized by the Bishop of London, 


Institution in London, 
English church by bap- 
in April last. 


An interesting revival of religion is*i progress 
terson, N.J. a * ~ 


Another Warning—The Raleigh Registe 
10th says, “On Monday last, a in comed p env 
Colclough from the uppemend of the county, fell from his: 
horse, in this city, in a state* of intoxication, by whieh he 


received such injur ed: hi i 
par jury as caused his death within: twenty~— 


A meeting house was lately burnt in Pomifret, Vis su 
posed to be the work of an incendiary. < 


The Kingston Tract Society is auxiliary to i 

all its publications from the London Religious Trost ‘So. 
ciety. During the year ending in‘August last, there had 
been issued from the Kingston Depository, 198,775 pages 
of beget of Pe = 148,560 were sold ; 27,065 
were distributed gratis; and 23,150 were 
different places.—C. di ladin Ba es 


‘aa 





“Chitch and State—The sum of 16,0001. per annum 
heretofore voted by the Imperial Parliament in aid of the 
Episcopal Missionaries in these colonies, has this year 
been disallowed. ‘The York Courier says, “His Lordship, 
the Lord Bishop of Quebec, has in consequence, deter- 
mined on proceeding to England.” He was expected to 
leave York last Monday. 


Help for the Great Valley—The Managers of the Mas- 
sachusetts Sabbath School Union have voted to raise 
$2000, to support an agent, and to establish a. D itory 
in Jilinois, 
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PSALMODIA EVANGELICA, 
Published by Elam Bliss, 111 Broadway. 

By the kindness ef the publisher, we have ree 
ceived a copy of this valuable work. It is a col- 

lection of Psalm and Hymn tunes, adapted to the 

various metres commonly used in sacred poetry, 

and comes out under the name of “ ‘Phe Author 

of the Music of the Church,” who is understood 

to be the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, rector of Grace 

Church, in this city. The collection of music is 

quite large, amounting to nearly 350 pages, and 

embracing above 300 pieces of sacred music, of 
which about 20 are chants. Upwards of 100 

tunes are arranged fortheorgan. 'To the’whole 
is prefixed an “ Introduction to: the Art of Sacred 

Music,” of more than 50 pages. Without parti- 

cularizing other parts of this introduction, it has 
struck us that the eleven plates or pages:of prac- 

tical lessons and other illustrations, are’ on the 
whole very well artanged, and quite valuable.— 

There is also a short essay on the structure and 
method of using the organ, by Mr. H. Erben,. 
organ builder in this city, which we should think 
would be useful to those who are supplying them= 


2. Now sing ah, and make each sound just half the three elements, the time, pitch, and force of sounds, so| selves with that noble instrument for accompany- 
as long, or while the time-keeper vibrates twice. | #5 t produce regular music. There are also, at the close, | ing sacred music. The whole is very beautifully 


printed, and well bound in pasteboard covers.—' 
{n this respect it is copttioe to any collec- 
tion of sacred music with which we are aequaint- 
ed, 
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MEETING OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
Agreeably to a resolution of the Association of 
Teachers of the New York S. 8. Union, a spe- 

cial meeting will be held in the Lecture Room of 


| Canal-st. Church (corner of Canal and Green- 


sts.) on Monday evening next, at half past 7 0 
clock, tor prayer to Almighty God, for the influ- 
ences of his holy spirit in directing the minds of 
the teachers to a faithful preparation for the dis- 
charge of duty to their scholars, and for the pre~ 
paration of the hearts of the children to receive 
that instruction which shall lead them, immediate- 
ly, to seek the salvation of their immortal souls. 
Teachers, and friends of Sunday Schools ge- 
nerally, are affectionately invited to attend. 
By order of the Committee, ; 

L. CHAPMAN, Chairman. 





NOTICE.—A young man who has the ministry in 
view, and is now in a collegiate course of study, wishes 
employment, as an assistant, in a Classical or E 
School. Apply at this office. 





PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Notice is hereby given that the congregation ‘under the 
pastoral care of Rev. Joel Parker will meet every Lofd’s 


day, at half past 10, at 3 and 7 at the Masonic Hall for public 
ands wig he stated Wednesday evening Lecture; the 


Biblical instruction every Friday: evening; and the six 
o’clock morning Prayer meetings will be continued at the 
1 in Thames street. 





3C7°FRENCH PREACHING—Professor Rostan will 
continue to preach at the Hall in Thames strect, on every 
Lord’s day, at 10 o’clock, A. M. and 7 o’clock, P. M. and 
on Thursday evenings at 7.” : 





3CF>RELIGIOUS BOARDING HOUSE.—Board may 
be had in a pious family at No. 7 Pine Street. Gentle- 
men from the country can be accommodated. 





3 °CHRISTIAN ALMANAC.—A few hundreds for 

1831 remaining on hand, will be sold at a very reduced 
rice by the American Tract Society, 144 Nassau Street, 
ew York. 





DIED.-sIn Meredith, N. H. Rev. Nicholas Folsom, 

ed 83 
+‘. Roxbury, Mass. Rev. John Flagg, Pastor of the Up- 
per Parish in that town. : 

In the city of Baltimore, Md. on the 4th inst the Rey. 
James H. Teller, formerly Pastor of the R. D. Chureh, in 
Orchard Street, im this city. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The city Inspector reports the death of 82 persons, du- 
ring the oak Toding on Saturday, the 19th inst. 


—_—— “ge 
LIST OF LETTERS RECEIVED AT THE OFFICE OF THE _ 
NEW YORK EVANGELIST. 


“ Sivanus.2 Wm. Harper, Jr. Alexandria, 
D. on. A. Brewster, Ravenna, Ohio. John 
Crosett, Dennysville, Maine. Rev. Wm. Har- 
low, Wrentham, Mass. D. Holsman, P. M. 
Douglass, Mass. H. Scribner, New Albany, 
Ind. Julius Pratt, Meriden, Ct. Jos. Worster, 
Boston. A. Russell, Boston. S. M. Maltby, 
Waterloo, N.Y. E. Flint, Philad. N. Brown, 
Palmyra. John Dunbar; Jr. Williamstown, 
Mass. J. H. Noble, Carbondale, Pa.* Wai 
A. Holmes, Morrisville, N. ¥. F. R. } 
mayd, New Orleans. H. Heermance, Buskirks- 
bridge. ‘T. D. Weld, Whitesboro, N. Y. D. 
M. toed, Princeton, N. J. H. Tifft, Auburn. 
“A Layman.” “Sylvanus.” P. Leach, Vas- 
salboro, Vt. A. GaSfon, Lenox, N. ¥. . 
Brown, Port Gibson. “Iota.” “C. §. A. 
E. Brewster, Middlebury, Vt. Martin C. Ward, 
Le Roy. “N. Brown, Newark, N.J. “8S. N. 
E. Vernon, Utica. L. Clark, Byror. A. Ad- 


,N.¥. Rev. E. r, Ballston. 
Wotan” “Jota.” J. W. Fudd, "Hartford, 
Ct. E. Flint, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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& ayp EVERY ONE THAT SWEARETH SHALL BE CUT 


een escn. +. 8. 


e a aOR ae 4. 
GF ai the fools with wihich our usture's curs 
“Aa hey : ‘the swe 


3 “To eall on God to damn, by him to swear, 


re Be - When there’s no God nor Judge nor hell to fear. 


. This proves their 3 Nowe on wisdom’s list, 
Oy eae oe by that which don’t exist ; 
“ IfGod exists, "és madness in the extreme, 
.» To tempt hisire, 4 yet of merey dream, 
_ Phink ye, Oh fools! the insulted Mojesty 
~~ © Will pass unnoticed by your blasphemy ? 
Be not deceived for wrath on siich must fa'l, - 
6 Whey’re justly damn’d, who for damnation call. 
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. SCRIPTURE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
STORY NINETEENTH. 


The Hing who was so silly as to worship two golden Calfs. 
. et was King over the ten tribes who 
had rebelled against Rahoboam. He was unwor- 


< 
> 


thy of the dignity to which he had been raised, 


for he was a very wicked man. Through fear 


- that any of the people, when they went up to Je- 


rusalem to the temple, should retirn to their alle- 
giance to their former Sovereim, be oe 
gulden-calves, one at Dan, and the t Bé- 
thel, as objects of worship ; as if a piece of metal, 
in the shape of a,calf, hear their prayers, or 
do ther mat oy ‘or harm ! ow se : 
nd how “to put the re of a calif, in 
the place of the great God, who made heaven 
God sent one of his prophets to admonish him, 
while’ he was offering a sacrifice to the calf at 


Bethel. But be was angry with him, and stretch- 


_ ed out his hand to'seize the servant of God ; but 


is hand became instantly withered, and the altar 
shivered to pieces. : ; 
God always, sooner or later, punishes the wicked. 





TEMPERANCE DEPARTMENT. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF HUMANITY. 

Srn,—By giving the following remarks a place in your 

ii iy arf paper, you will oblige me. In three.recent 
of the New- 


& York Spee an sages t= 0 been 

made upon Essay which I not since published, on 

the ae of egmuzin janeaipting | bheseve and traffic: 

ing in the In the first of thone numbers ofthe Observer, an 
writer 


ssonrpas under the 7 ea of M., has taid his 


the ic, by which it appears that he strenu- 
ously denies that 2 7 Scriptures prohibit either the occa- 
sional or the habitual use of spiritous liquors of any 
kind-whatever, provided they be not used to excess, i. e. 
8b as to occasion some ne = ora yen Be 0 not gnly 
ealls in question the pri i ave advanced on 
i and iecutin ion of self-contradiction ; but he 

i of Temperance against hearkening to 
me, by telling them that their cause “needs not for its 
the rotten of unscriptural views and mea- 

sures.” He denies that the churches have any power or 
right to insist on total abstinence as a condition of mem- 
ip; and of course he denies to them the liberty of 
ing any such condition in regard to future 


The Editor of the New-York Observer thinks that the 
: ~_ ication of Mr. M. is very ably written, and that 
ie 


a. that there is no ground for the 
wine, mixed wine, and trong drink. He approves of 


ge 


Hl 


which he es that I have made between 
de’s analysis of wine, 
to which Ihave appealed i most wines. in 


as poeta J that 
pam propane ofS ol, is wholly misun- 
is fatal to my argument, and not only so, but it converts my 
E.eouy inte @ weapon which may be wielded against me by 
the enemies of Temperance Societies. He concludes from 
all this, that “the fri of these Societies are deeply in- 
debdted to the Reviewer (Mr. M.) for pointing out, at this 
reperiod, a mi s0 important—which might have 
our churches to rest their support of new rules for the 
i of members, on a rotten foundation.” He then 
of his readers as “bli ”? who do not see the 
iety of the course which he has adopted. And in his 
next number, be devotes almost two columns, in order to 
show that I am fundamentally mistaken in my whole view 
Wines; and this, Mr. Brande analyzed 
without the 


ed to 
that “some of his friends are BE ag sare | 
efpecjally, that any one should venture to suspect the 


of his temperance principles.” 
as the Editor appears to be so confident that he is in the 
sight, andthas repeated so often his assertions to this pur- 


pu 
and Mr. M., and his gratitude for 

: light ; has shed on our subject, it might appear 
te the public, that I concede all these points to 
my assail if I should remain silent. On account of 
the use which might be made of such a silence, I have 


thought it my duty to lay before the public, very briefly, 
some reasons why I cannot agree with the Editor of the 
“New-York Observer, or with his applauded correspondent, 


r. M. 
My reason for asking a place in your Journal, is, that it 
is the appropriate vehicle tor such a di ion ; it is 
much more convenient to me than any other channel of 
jeation; that it is widely diffused; and last, but 
“all, because I appreliend a difficulty in finding 
to ew-York » which will delay me 
than I could wish. The Editor of that paper, as I 
informed by a friend in New-Y¥. consented with 
reluctance and much difficulty to it the remarks 
in the next number after the Reviewer’s first piece. 
great fears of controversy, and wished to admit no 
on the subject, after that, into his paper. Such be- 
(and that bso ata the =, i P= 
in questi whose accuracy I cannot dou 
wish to di Sblige the itor, by urging on him the 
ication of sentiments which must n implicate 
e measure, and be unpleasant to his feelings, I 


: 


apa 


friend 


F 
F 


z 
q 


4; 


have always viewed him as a Christian, a scholar, a gentle- 
man, and a friend; and I cannot have any personal con- 
tost_with him. ‘I wish him most ample success, in the 
excellent 


paper which he has so.long conducted with great 
to himself and advantage to the cause. But whether 
been sufficiently attentive to the examination of a 
in which he has held yor ber 9 the public as 
& gross error; and sufficiently discreet in his 

: on this subject ; the public may judge better when 
they “‘hear the other side.” This I now proceed to give 


Fy angie sates I am, Sir, with sincere senport 


yours, M. STUAR 


TO. THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC. 

The occasion of addressing you once more, is 
Driefly stated in the precedi - Tretter. Without 
farther preface, I proceed to examination of 

tions of my assailant, Mr. M. I 
of his piece, nor en- 
to refute what may be left to the discre- 

tian of ixtelligent readers, without any ant 
’ est of all, I would state the oBject of Mr. M. 
in his iew. He says: “ A good cause is not 
orted by bad argument ;” meaning that 
tter. He avers, that “ it is not 





Aind of wine. 


this | OT of wheat and barley, might have helped to sa- 












"| berty to dispense with these virtues? 
In these, if it have 


>| viewer, which the Editor pronounces to be fatai 


rea 
strong dri k, fall to the 
See first — 
that in 
pnd hich the Reviewer and E 


ition that mixed wines 
tinct from pure wine and 
und.” sai 
that I have been led to 
important could rest op. 


tinction?” Let the reader consult p. 12, (aged 


bottom,) where I have reckoned mixed 
species, under wine as a genus, and ni 
it as only “another form of wine.” All that 
have said goes only to show that it is a peci 
ation of wine, see pp. 13 seq. Willmy as- 
sailants deny this? Or do they maintain that 
mixed wines and pure wine differ in no respect 
whatever? If so, they are welcome to all the ar- 
gument which can be made out of it. But until 
they can prove this, it must be admitted, at least 
by myself, that while all kinds of wine rank un- 
der the generic appellation wine, yet there are 
species to this genus ; and of these, mixed wines 
is one. So much for this broad distinction. - 
Next as to the most (indeed I may say the 
only) important part of the matter. I have aver- 
red that the Scriptures speak with uniform disap- 
probation of mized wine. Have my assailants 


mixed t 
shown that they do not? Not a word to this 
purpose. The Reviewer indeed sneers at me, 
for adducing some pamagee to show that mized] 
wines are used as a symbol of the divine judg- 
ments; and therefore with an implication that 
they are something which is to be dreaded. In 
this way he says, one might prove that wine 
presses and simple wine are the proper subjects 
of horror, because they are employed in the 
like manner. But here he has, in his eagerness 
to make out his argument, overlooked the very 
gist of his own quotations. The ures 
quoted by him, do not say wine press or wine 
simply ; but “ wine press of the wrath of “Al- 
mighty God ;” and “wine of the fierceness of 
God’s wrath.” What is. this wine, simple or 
mixed? That is, what is the basis of the sym- 
bol; simple wine or mixed? ‘The reader has 
only to. turn to Ps. 75: 8. Is. 51: 17, 22, to find 
the answer. Can the Reviewer make out any 
just ground of sneering here? 

* But I have made strong drink to signify some- 
thing different from mixed wines; whereas it 
plainly includes them.” 

Indeed ? But on p. 15 I have expressly stated, 
that strong drink, in Num. 28: 7. means a strong 
But I have also stated, that I find 
this so employed only once. Has the Reviewer 
pointed out any other passages where it is so em- 
ployed? He quotes Prov. 23: 39, 30, which 
mentions mixed wine, and avers that this appella- 
tion has the same meaning as strong drink in 
Is. 5: 22. This proof is of exactly the same na- 
ture as might be drawn from the following sen- 
tences; “Wo to them who drink brandy!” 
“Who hath wo? They who drink gin.” Ergo 
brandy and gin have one and the same meaning. 
In one sense this is true, viz? that both of them 
belong to the genus, ardent spirit. In this sense 
they are one, namely, that they are an intoxica- 
ting liquor ; but in no other. And this is the 
main object of the sacred writers, in such passa- 
ges as Prov. 23: 29, 30, and Is. 5: 22, viz: to 
pronounce wo on those who use intoxicating li- 
quors. But because mixed wine belongs to this 
genus of liquors, and strong drink belongs to this 
genus ; and-sometimes one term is employed to 
convey the sentiment of the sacred writer, and 
sometimes the other—how this can prove that 
mixed wine and strong drink are identical, and 
that there is no distinction between them, I am 
not able to see. 

The Reviewer's note, in which he tells us that 
Aben Ezra and Kimchi held shekhar to mean 
an intoxicating drink made of honey and dates, 


tisfy him that the specifie distinction which I 
have made, is neither new nor strange. Had 
he gone still farther, he might have added, that 
Jerome, who spent 20 years in Palestine to study 
the Hebrew language, made this distinction from 
his own personal knowledge, in the fourth cen- 
tury. It is indeed true, that strong drink may 
be employed, and is sometimes employed generi- 
cally ; so 1s wine ; so is rum, or brandy, or wine 
among us. We say of an intemperate person, 
“he isvagrumeadritier,” when we mean to say 
that he is ingemperate, and without designing al- 
ways to 2 age & the kind of liquor on which he 
gets drunk. And in just this manner the Scrip- 
tures have occasionally spoken of wines and 
strong drink. But how this can interfere with 
any portion of my argument [know not. Ihave 
averred that the Scriptures universally speak ill 
of mixed wine, and offered my proofs. Have m 
assailants overturned these? ‘They have not 
touched them. [ have averred that strong drink 
is permitted only once in a year; have they 
shown that it is permitted oftener than this? 
But the Reviewer endeavors to answer this 
question: ‘The prohibition of it to particulaf 
rsons and on particular occasions, necessarily 
implies that it was allowed at all other times and 
all other occasions ; so that my particular argu- 
ments to prove special prohibitions, go to destroy 


my main point, viz: that a general prohibition 
is implied. Exceptio probat regulam,”* says 
he; “the particular exceptions necessarily imply 


a general license.” 

Let us see, then, how these principles will work 
on his own ground. “Exception proves the 
rule.” Good. Open the Bible, then at Deut. 
14: 22, and here we find a special license to use 
strong drink on a day of publi¢ thanksgiving.— 
Of course the necessary conclusion on his own 
ground is, that at all other times the use of it lay 
under a prohibition. He must not start back 
from thi8 ; itis the full and legitimate application 
of his own argument which he has aimed at me. 

Let us try his principles a little farther. Paul 
exhorts Christians, because they are bought with 
redeeming blood, and dedicated to God to devote 
themselves wholly to his service, and to avoid 
fornication, slander, revellings, drunkenness, etc. 

tio regulam; i. e. others in different 
circumstances and not dedicated to God, may 
practice all these vices. ‘Vould my assailayts 
argue in this manner? “And yet they have at 
tacked my Essay, on principles of argyment 
which go to the full length of this. Why can 
we not see; that special prohibitions, for urgent 
reasons, may be made to particular classes of 
men, without any pees that others are at liberty 
to practice the things prohibited? Are not 
Christians under special obligation to be kind, 
and charitable, and meek, and forgiving, and 
temperate in all things? But have others a li- 


A cause that po ae on ages, ere as 
: ; no rotten foundation” at- 
tributed with such hearty good will to me, has at 
least one which needs some shoring up. 

Thus much for the main afgument of the Re- 


to. my Essay. We come now'to the second 
point, which the Reviewer has indeed distinctly 
announced, but on which the Editor has mainly 
and almost solely insisted, especially in his last 
piece, as showing the absurdity of the support 
which my friends give to my Essay, and fatal to 
all the which | have anade; nay, what I 


Es 


my te 
w 
a Vico) yas 


in opening his book at p. 521, Ne. 1876, I find 


that. Mr. Brande analysed 


or Trap ut thea Pit ate 

7 Hea to Bra 
in ry; and hs fd rs to rely en- 
he eredit of the Reviewer. If he has 
fipeities, he adverts tonone. We begin 
ith: Mr. Brande as the basis. His work, 
by the Reviewer, is before me in the edi- 
inted by Prof. M‘Neven, New York, 1821, 


ce 
a 


tiow ps 





the account of his analysis of wines. In this ac- 
count not one word is said of the kind of wine, 
whether pure or impure. On the very face of 
his table of results, it seems to me apparent, at 
a single glance, that he must have used wines 
which had more or less of brandy superadded.— 
For example; there are seven kinds of Port wine 
varying from 25-83 down to 19-00 per cent of al- 
cohol, i. e. varying almost seven degrees in 
strength. And is it erg to suppose such a 
variation of wine “all from the same region. of 
country, if it “were the simple juice of the 
grape?” This is in itself highly improbable.— 
‘he difference then must have been made by 
brandy, added by the manufacturers of the wines. 


The same is the case with many other wines, 
named by Mr. Brande. Of Madeira, there are 4 
kinds; of Sherry, 4; of Claret, 4; ete. all differ- 
ing in their restlts. It lies on the very face of 
this matter, that the statement respecting these 
wines being all free from brandy, has some error 
in it. 

I admit very readily, that the object of Mr. 
Brande’s experiments at analyzing wines, de- 
manded that he should obtain them without ¢x- 
traneous alcoholic admixture ; for his object was 
to show, that alcohol is the product of fermenta- 
tion only, and not of distillation. Of course, he 
should have made use of liquors in which nv alco- 
hol existed besides {fiat which was the proper pro- 
duct of fermentation. 

What neither the Reviewer nor Editor has 
done, (and therefore they had no right to the as- 
sertions which they have made on this subject,) I 
have now done for them. I have consulted Mr. 
Brande’s account of his experiments, recorded in 
the philosophical transactions of 1811 and 1813. 
Here he says, that to obtain satisfactory results 
from his experiments, it became necessary to em- 
ploy wines to which little or no spirit had been 
added; for @ very CONSIDERABLE ADDITION. OF 
BRANDY is made to most of the common wines, even 
before they are imported into this country. 

Mr. Brande, in order to secure the end of ob- 
taining unadulterated wine as effectually as possi- 
ble, first resorted to those wines to which, he says, 
no spirit can be added without injuring them and 
depraving their relish. These and their results 
of alcohol were as follows: viz. Burgundy, 16-60 
per cent; Red Hermitage, 12-32; Coie Rotie 
12-32; Campagne (average) 12-61, (highest 
13-88, lowest 11-30,) Frontignac, 12-79. From 
these results it is plain, that the strongest wines 
of the class now named, do not exceed one-sixth 
of alcohol, or $3 per cent of common brandy. 


Thus much for the French wines, which give 
an average strength about equal to our Newark 
cider; the English cider of the higher quality, 
averaging about 10 per cent, (9-87,) and this ci- 
der is well known to be much inferior to ours in 
point of strength. 

Mr. Brande also mentions, that Dr. Baillie fur- 
nished him with some wine, said to have been 
sent from Oporto to England by way of experi- 
ment, in order to ascertain how long it could be 
preserved without additional spirit. He mentions 
also that he had made use of Raisin wine, with- 
out the addition of spirit, which gave an average 
of 25-12. But this experiment can have no bear- 
ing on any wines made from fresh grapes; for rai- 
sins are the concentrated essence of grapes, the 
aqueous parts being all thrown off by evaporation; 
and the saccharine matter all remaining belind, 
which is the basis of all alcohol. We may fairly 
put this experiment, therefore, entirely out of the 
question. 

The French wines above named, then, and the 
specimen of Oporto, furnished by Dr. Baillie, are 
all (that concern our question) respecting which 
we have any particular assurance that they were 
free from additional spirit. In regard 1 efor 
to wine, an inspection of Mr. Brande’ tabie 
furnishes evidence that he was deceived as to the 
quality of his wine. Seven kinds are mentioned 
by him as being analyzed. Now if we suppose 


was the wine of Dr. Baillie, the difference be- 
tween this and the next higher one (21-40) is so 
very little more than between No. 1 and No. 2, of 
the same kinds of wine (25-83 and 24-29, and so 
of others) that one cannot well: believe that his 
choice specimen could have been without the ad- 
dition of some spirit. But if we assume, with my 
assailants, that all those seven kinds were entirely 
destitute of any superadded spirit, the ting be- 
comes absolutely and totally incredible. That 
wines of the very same kind, and of the same _re- 
gion, should differ seven degrees in strength, 
(which is about one half of the natural strength of 
any known wine, as we shall see by and by,) is 
quite beyond the bounds of any credibility, to 
those who have carefully examined this subject. 

These conclusions find ‘additional ground of 
confirmation in ¢he Supplement of Mr. Brande, 
published in a subsequent volume of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. He there states that he had 
made renewed experiments upon wines; that two 
of the Port wines mentioned in his former paper 
were steonger than any he had since met with, 
and that even at the time when he analyzed them 
he thought they appeared to be “remarkably 
strong Old Port.” that these were really 
brandied wines, and not.“ the mere juice of the 

ape,” is rendered quite certain by what Mr. 

rande goes on to say. “I have lately examined 
a number of specimens of the wines in common use, 
and the result of these experiments has led me 
to place the average 
alcohol by measure.” ‘Yet in Brande’s Mamual 
before me (which I suppose to be the same used 
by the Reviewer) the average of the Reviewer 
and Editor’s “ pure wines” is put as high as 22-96 
by measure. he other words, the wines in com- 
Mon use, which Mr. Brande and all others assert 
to contain spirit superadded, still contain n€arly 
one per cent less of spirit than those to which no 
spirit has ever been added! So mugh for my as- 
sailants’ careful study and attention to this subject 
and their repeated and confident assertions con- 
cerning it. ; 

I only add, that in Beastall’s Useful Guide, 
1829, he states the average of Port as above at 
23-96; and that Mr. Brande, in his Supplement, 
states it to have been 23-48, if I have a right copy 
of his statement, as I believe Ihave. This makes 
the case still worse for my opponents; inasmuch 


as the same wines, without any 'y added, ap- 
pear from one and a half to two degrees stronger 
than those to which brandy is If the Editor 


has any comfort in the possession of a chemical 
knowledge which enables him to see this, (and for 
the geticieney in which he so obligingly apologi- 
zes for.me,) I congratulate him on his extraordi- 


nary acquisition. : 
vt gt is to be said of Maderia, Sherry, Lis- 
bon, Malaga, Tenerifle, etc? Mr. Brande ob- 
tained most-of them from Sir Joseph Bank’s cel- 
lar, by the-liberality of this gentleman. But 
where did Sir B. Deeks obtain i 





boratory.in London, but which a practical man, 
regent the wine trade, sede booing Suen on 


| swer which he sent me I now lay before the pub- 


-proceed to give the extract in question. 








that the lowest of them in point of strength (19-00) | a 


strength at 22 per cent of} 


in Boston, on whose ability and judgment to con- 
duct the neéded inquiry in an adequate manner, 
I could place the most entire reliance. The an- 


lic in his own words, merely using, however, the 
initials of the names concerned. If any one 
doubts respecting these, he may be put in pos- 
session of the full names, by application to me, 
or to Arthur Tappan, Esq. in New York. 1 


‘J called, this morning, on our most eminent Wine Mer- 
chant, Capt. Thomas D., who has been largely engaged in 
that trade for upwards of thirty years, and in that time has 
resided in Madeira. To my inquiry, “ ifhe ever imported 
any Madeira, Sherry, Port, or Lisbon Wines, without 
their having alcohol added to them,” he said, No,—for 
they could not be carried across the ocean without ferment- 
ing and souring; and he did not believe a gallon had ever 
been sent to England or America in its pure state. _The 
wine is dronk, he said, in Madeira, when it is new, without 
any alcoho! added ; but for the purpose of exportation, a 
large quantity of French brandy is added. And now, said 
he, since Don Miguel has come to the throne, he has pro- 
hibited the importation of brandy, and in consequence the 
Portuguese have been obliged. te add an inferior spirit of 
their own manufacture, and their wines are debased in qua- 
lity, and are not to be compared wih such as they sent 
out when nothing but the very first quality of French bran- 
dy wasused, Capt. D. assures me the wines of Portugal 
wever are or were exported without large additions of al- 
ohol ; and-he thinks that of Madeira is not so strong as our 
cider, when without mixture with alcohol ; and that it will 
unavoidably ferment in its native state. 
“‘ Cant. D. farther informed me, that the elder Mr. H. 
some years ago sent out for a quantity of Sherry wine, and 
ordered it to be made with the addition of only sufficient 
alcohol to preserve it. That wine was purchased by Capt. 
D., but it soured before his customers could use it, and was 
returned on hishands. Bottling was not resorted to, and 
he thinks that might have preserved it for a time, as it does | 
cider—but like cider it probably would acquire acidity in 
18 or 24 months, which is notoriously the fact with the 
latter. 
“ The authority uf this experienced Wine Merchant is 
such as cannot be controverted ; and he informs me the term 
e wines, means not adulterated after their importation, 
het PURE AS IMPORTED ; which with dealers is the com- 
mon phraseology ; and not a man is so ignorant as not to 
know that pure wine, means wine as it is invariably manu- 
factured and prepared for exportation, and in distinction 
fm the chemical preparations, made and sold under the | 
name of wines, in this country, England, &c.—in the iatter ; 
of which places, more wine under the name of Port than ' 
was ever sent from Oporto in a year, is consumed annually.” 


My opponents may now see what ground [| 
have to call in question their view of Mr. Brande’s ; 
analysis. I have never understood the subject 
in a different light from that in which Capt. D. 
so decisively states it. And I have still farther 
confirmation, that the views which I have enter- 
tained on this point, and which I never once sus- 
pected would be called in question, are correct. 
Enough, indeed, appears on the very face of Mr. 
Brande’s own statement, comparing his Supple- | 
ment with his first publication, to show, not that | 
his process of analysis was incorrect, (for that, I | 
take it, cannot be shown,) but that he was de- | 
ceived as to the wines which he emploved. It will | 
be remembered, however, that he gives no parti- 
culars in regard to any of these, except the French 
wines, and one specimen of Oporto. ‘That the 
others were wines which had eit iftermixed, I 
trust the testimony just cited will render probable, 
even in my opponent’s view. But I have not yet 
done with the subject. 

Two days after receiving the above letter from 
my friend at Boston, I received a second one on 
the same subject; which I take the liberty to 
communicate to the public in the words of the 
writer, merely omitting the names of individuals, 
excepting as designated by the initial letters of 
them. 


** ] was satisfied yesterday, that the wines analysed by 
Mr. Brande were not pure wines, i. e. the pure juice of the 
grape and my reasons are as follows : 

« No circumstances could give him access to so many 
kinds of pure wine. They could not be found in London 
nor in Europe at any time, unless after many years had 
been spent in making and collecting them ; which does not 
appear to have been the case. It is certain from Hender- 
son’s account [in his History of Wines}, and from that of 
others, that wines of some descriptions remain many years 
inthe vats, and in larze quantities, before they are export- 
ed; and all agree who have lived in wine countries, that 
the brandy is mostly fretted in, [so they call intermixing it 
thoroughly, and incorporating itwith the wine,] before the 
farmoniation has ecased, although other brandy is often ad- 

when it is exported, if the strength is found to be léss 
than to make it merchantable. 

“ After coming to the above conclusion, I called ona 
wine merchant from Sicily, Mr. Joseph I., and inquired if 
he knew the strength of the Marsala wine sent out by his 
house in Sicily. He said that before brandy was added, it 
was 15 per cent; and it was usual to 8 per cent of 
brandy, which brought it up to 23 per cent, and in that 
condition it was usually shipped or sold. He said it was, 
before the addition of brandy, probably the strongest native 
pure wine in the world, from the grape, and was so esteem- 
ed, [Let the reader mark ag { showed him Mr. 
Brande’s Tables [of the strength o! wines, Lane he assured 
me he [Mr. B.] was entirely misiaken ; for having lived 
in Sicily, he was well acquainted with the strength of the 
Marsala wine, and never did i:, when ~ contain 25 per 
cent of alcohol, as represented by Mr. B. I have now, 
said Mr. L., for the first time sent out an order for pure 
wine, but I have some doubt if it wilf not sour on the voy- 
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er afterwards saw Mr. R. who is concerned in a house 
at Marseilles, and from him learned, that NEARLY OR 
QUITE ALL OF THE LIGHT FRENCH WINES HAVE A 
SMALL QUANTITY OF BRANDY ADDED TO THEM, wien 
they lave got through the first fermentation. H> says, 
they also add a small quantity when it is drawn off for ex- 
portation. Scarcely one kind, he assured me, would bear 
a voyage without ii had been previously re-enforced wiih 
brandy. Mr. R. once lived with a merchant, who had a 
house in Oporto, and was by him informed, that large ad- 
ditions of brandy were made to their Port wine before it was 


ed. 

“ J again went to see Capt. Di, and showed him the Ta- 
bles of Mr. Brande, and he assured me that he had taken 
what are called pure wines in London, but nor the pure 
juice of the grape; for in the first place, no person could 
obtain such, unless every sort was manufactured on purpose 
for these experiment ow impossible that would be, 
said he, we all know. He also said that the strength of 
his [Mr. Brande’s] wines, proved this beyond all con'ro- 
versy ; for if, in their native state, Por', Madeira, Sherry, 
and Marsala, average from 21 to 22 per cent, what would 
they be when brandy is added? That it is added, in iarge 

ities, Capt. D. said he was assured by the makers of 
it in Madeira.” 

My friend then proceeds to remark thus : 

“I came therefore to this certain conclusion :—That 
Mr. Brande, not being a wine merchant, not living in a 
wine country, knew nothing of the manufacture of wine; 
and as his object was chiefly to show how much alcohol 
was contained in the best samples he could obtain, having 
done this accurately, his end was answered ; and no one 
can well doubt the correctness of his analysis. Every 
dealer in wine kndws, that br&ndy mus: be, and is added 
to wine, before it has 20 per cent of alcohol in it.” 

It will now be seen more plainly still, what 
ground my assailants had for their confident and 
reiterated assertions relative to this subject. If 
the testimony of intelligent men, and of good cha- 
racter, who have long imported wines, and dealt 
in them ; who have lived where they are made, 
and are familiar with the whole process of ma- 
king them; is not conclusive and final on this sub- 
ject, I know not what is to be final. Moreover, 
the evident impossibility, that wines without any 
addition of spirit should be procured, of so many 
different kinds and countries, decides at once the 
utter improbability of the fact asserted by my 
opponents. And if all this is not enougtr, then 
Mr. Brande’s analysis itself puts the question for- 
ever at rest ; inasmuch as_ in his second experi- 
ments, he found the-common Port wines, for ex- 
ample, of the shops, which he and all others aver 
to be brandied, to average 22 per cent. of alcohol ; 
while his analysis of the “ pure wine” of my as- 
sailants “ without any brandy,” averages from 1 
to 11-2degree more of alcohol than the brandied 
wines, 

I might stop here, but the certainty on this sub- 
ject, which the Editor or'the New York Observer 
seems so fully to possess, will be an apology for 
my going somewhat farther still. / 

In the History of Ancient and Modern Wines, 
by Al. Henderson, Lond. 1824, a splendid quarto 
of 400 pages, and a very learned and able book, 
filled not only with the fruits of great classical 
research, but of chemical and natural knowledge, 
the writer says, p. 361, in an article respecting 
the quantity of spirit “contained in wines, that 
«4 rge quantities of alcohol which Mr. Brande 
has assigned to different wines, led him [Mr. 





nd | Henderson] to suspect some fallacy in his experi- 


ments. He then goes on to-stute, that he had 
long since abandoned this idea, being satisfied 
‘that his experiments [Mr. Brande’s] were con- 





must determine. 
In order to get the requisite information from 





such a source, Laddressed, a few days since, 2 


ducted with t precision. After this he thus 
proceeds : “ But, though convinced of the accu- 
of his researches 
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etter toa highly respected and intelligent frend 









iments}, I am incli- | 


ned to tiink that several of the wines analysed by 
him must have been mited with a considerable 
quaniity of adventitious alcohol ; which would of 
course, render the results of little value.” 

He then goes on to show one insfance of most 

undoubted mistake by Mr. Brande. This gentle- 
man’s analysis of Lissa wine makes it 26-47 per 
cent. of alcohol in one specimen, and 25-41 per 
cent. on an average. r. Henderson says, that 
having this wine in his possession, and offering 
it to friends, they mistook it for Clareé ; and that 
his friend Dr. Prout, on analyzing it, found it to 
contain only 15-90 of alcohol. He then adds, 
that Mr. Brande undoubtedly had an adulterated 
Sicilian wine imposed on him for the genuine 
Lissa. 
That all Mr. Brande’s wines, which yielded 
more than one sixth of alcohol, were brandied 
wines, seem to be almost conclusively proved by 
the general facts which Mr. Henderson goes on 
tostate. “ All the wines,” says he, “ in the south 
of France, which are often expressly prepared for 
the purpose of distillation, do not yield more than 
one third of proof spirit ; and those oi Malaga and 
Andalusia afford about the same quantity.” Hence 
he concludes, as he well may, that“ any recent wine 
which exhibits a larger proportion, must have re- 
ceived AN ADDITION OF Brawpy.” He then goes 
on to say that he uses the term recent, because he 
deems it not improbable, that the saccharine mat- 
ter ingwine may devolve somewhat more of alco- 
hol by standing, and being subject to farther in- 
sensible fermentation. 

In respect to his subjoined list of the percen- 
tage of aleohol in wines, he remarks, that those 


{which are higher than 18-50 or 19, “ must be 
considered as composed partly of adventitious spi- | ¢ 


That Mr. Henderson has placed this last rate 
too high, I can scarcely entertain a doubt. None 
of the French wines, to which no considerable 
quantity of brandy can be added, that were ana- 
lvsed by Mr. Brande, yielf@ed more than about 16 
per cent. of alcohol. Then, as we have seen 
above, Mr. I.,a wine mer@hant from Sicily, states 
explicitly and directly, tliat Marsala wine, which 
is considered equal in native strength to any inthe 
world, rises no higher than 15 per cent. of alcohol, 
while Mr. Brande in his analysis, makes 26-03 
and 25-05. Whom shall we credit in this case, 
the merchant from Sicily, who knows from his 
own acquaintance with the subject, or those who 
told Mr. Brande that his Marsala was pure ? 

We see too, from the testimony of Mr.I. above, 
that even the red wines of France, tiie weaker 
ones as well as the stronger, have some brandy. 
added to them. This accounts for it, that Mr. 
Brande found some of these _ ines stronger than 
the native Marsala; e. g. Marsala, as stated by 
Mr.I., averages 15per cent.; while Mr. Brande’s 
Burgundy is 16-60. This affords satisfactory 
evidence that the statement of Mr. I. is correct. 
Burgundy wine, as described by Mr. Henderson, 
who had been a personal witness of its manufac- 
ture, is “ very liable to spoil;” and he says, “ that 
none of the finer kinds will bear removal, except 
in bottles ;” and “ even in bottles they are apt to 
contract a bitter taste, or to turn. sour, unless 
they are kept with the greatest care,” pp. 162 
163. Hence the necessity of adding some brandy 
to it. 

When Mr. Brande states, as we have seen 
above, that he procured certain French wines to 
analyse, to which brandy could not be added, we 
must understand it as meaning thus much and 
no more, viz. that the same quantity of brandy 
could not be added to these wines without spoil- 
ing them, which is added to the strong wines,such 
as Madeira, Sherry, Port, ete. This we see to 
be true ; for by Mr. Brande’s analysis, noneé of tue 
Frenc!) wines mount higher in strength, than 
about 16 per cent. of alcohol. That one, two or 
three percent. of this, is superadded strength, I 
trust willtiow be conceded. ~ 

Indeed it seems quite clear, that no wine in its 
‘native state is known, whieh is stronger than 
about 14 or 15 per cent. ; which is very little dif 
ferent from the best kind of Newark cider. 
have long supposed that our best apples vielded 
as great a proportion of alcohol as grapes 3 and 
theabove facts seem so make this altogether pro- 
hable. 

Will*my readers bear with me, if I proceed 
still farther in my confirmation of the above state- 
ments ? 

My next authority is Prof. Rafinesque, whose 
knowledge of the whole subiect, no one who has 
anv knowledge of him will venture-to call into 
question. In his American Manual of the Grape 
Vine andthe art of making Wine (Philad. 1830,) 
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** Temperance Societies .... ought to proscribe the vile 
trash called Port and Madeira, vhich are not wines, bu 
impure brandy mixtures, or WINE GROGS,” p.36. Avain: 
 Brandy-wines are ‘hose adulterated by brandy, like Ma- 
deira and Port,” p. 37. Further: “In Spain, they often 
add brandy to the must; this makes Shetry tolerable. In 
Port, Madeira, etc. the brandy is added after fermentation, 
and thus they become wine-grogs,” p. 59. Once more : 
“Sherry wines are made by sprinkling the grapes with 
brandy and wine ; some brandy ts put in the must; seve- 
ra! rackings, at one month’s interval, with some brandy 
added each time... . In Vidonia, Sercial, Maderia, Tene- 
rife, Port, Fayal, etc. the same precautions are seldom 
used, and the brandy put in is only diluted,” p. 63, He 
ten adds, that the wines which are strong, are the only 
ones that are brandied; as it spoils the taste of Claret, 
H ck, ete. 

Dr. J. A. Parris, in his Treatise on Diet (Philad. 1826,) 
says: “It is essen‘ial to state, that the s'ronger wines of 
Spain, Portugal and Sjcily, are rendered markeiable in 
this country fEngland, | by the addition of brandy; and 
must consequently contain more or less of uncombined spi- 
rit,” p. 99. 

Last and least of all, comes Mr. Wm. Beastali, 
chemist, (as he names li:mself}) in his Useful 
Guide, N. Y. 1829. The reader must know that 
the Useful Guide is designed to teach liquor-dea- 
lers how to impose on t!eir customers, and to sub- 
stitute factitious for real liquors #a glaring monu- 
ment of open-faced depravity. Still, the chemist 
ippears to be well acquainted.with his subject ; 
ind no doubt understands how real wines are 
manufactured. On p. 20, He says: 

“To the foreign wines a quantity [of ardent spirit] is 
added to prevent their running into the acetous fermentation, 
during their voyage to this country; and this is propor- 
tioned to the quality of the wine.” Again: ‘ Sherry wine 
+». is at least, only a diluted spirit,” p. 22. On p. 32he 
states, that Madeira is rackel off in thres ur four moaths 
at which time a portion of brandy is added. The remain- 
der [of the brandy] is reserved to be mixed at the time of 
the exportaiion.” On the same page he says, that Oporto 
wine is fermented in vais, and when it is put mto pipes, 
“brandy is added according to the judgment of ihe manu- 
faeturer.” On p. 33 he says, that to make Sherry, “ the 
grapes are wetted with brandy, and a portion-of brandy is 
added to the must, before the fermentation commences.” 
It is afterwards repeatedly racked off, and “brandy is 
added at each racking.” 


The public may now judge on what kind of 
evidence I rest my cause. No proof that can be 
relied on, goes to show that. wine made of fresh 
grapes can ever be more than one-sixth of alco- 
hol, or about one-third of brandy.. Of course we 
must conclude, with Mr. Henderson, that the 
wines which Mr. Brande used, being of a much 
higher proof, were adulterated with spirit by the 
manufacturers. 

What pure wine means, in the language of 
dealers, we know from the very explicit account 
of Capt. D. above. If tae books say that Mr. 
Brande made use of pure wine, or Mr. B. him- 
self says this, it means what the merchants and 
dealers mean. No, doubt can remain, that his 
high wines were brandied. In respect to Ma- 

eira, it is rendered quite certain by the state- 
ment of Capt. D.—and in regard to most others, 
equally certain by the statements of Mr. Hen- 
derson, and of Mr. I. and Mr. R. 

Before I quit this subject of the strength of 
wines, which is intimately connected with their 
intoxicating power, 1 beg leave to say a word on 
this latter topic, in addition to what I have said 
‘in my Essay, p. 23 seq. : 

‘The common theory respecting wines, is, that 
they if} some manner digest or modify the alcohol 
rcontained in them, so as to render it comparative- 
‘ly harmless,"and much less intoxicating than the 
same quantify would be with simple water. Many 

hysicians fully believe and maintain this theory. 
have ventured to express a doubt respecting its 








| From the second article of the Constitution, we leatw; 


correctness, on p. 28 of ft mari. 
that no facts have yet eullesentl? pet its 
correctness. I submitted my manusefi before 

its publication, to the perusal of a hi y respece 

ted medical friend io Boston, who is a staunch ad- 
vocate for temperance measures, and by his ex- 
cellent writings has done. much to promote them. 

He doubted the correctness of what I have there 
stated, and we had a discussion respecting the 
subject by correspondence. ‘I was not satisfied 
with the reasons for his views, and télt obli 

at last, to retain the passages as I have pablished 
them on p. 28. That highly valued friend, whe 
then appealed to Dr. Brande in support of his 
views, will now see, and the pubke also, that 
there is pretty strong reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the common theory on this point. I sub- 

mit to him and to the public, an extract from an 7 
Essay of Dr. Brande, read before the Royal So 
ciety in 1812. 0% 


“It has been frequently, asserted, that a mixture of % 
coho! and water, in the proportions I have stated them te. * 
exist in wine, would be much more effectual in % 
intoxication, and in the general bad effects saa 
liquors, than a similar quantity in wine itself, tt this | 
is true to a very limited extent only, When brand 
is added to water, it is sometime befora the two liqui 
erfectly combine ; and with alcohol this is more remarke- ~ 
ly the case; and then the mixtures are warmer.to the 9 
taste, and more heating, if taken in a state of imperfect @ 
union, than where sufficient time has been a ns 
their perfectymutual penetration. I have also ascertained: 
that distilled Port wine tastes stronger and is more heat=. 
ing, than in its original state, and that these qualitiés are 
impaired, and the wine reduced nearly to its original fla~ 
vour, by the addition of its acid and extractive matter. < 
‘With Claret and some other wines, containing'less al- 
cohol and being more acid than Port, these circumstances 
are more readily perceived. Lastly, if the residum afford- 
d by the distillation of 100 Parts of Port wine, be added» 
to 22 parts of alcphol and 88 of water (in a state of perfect 
combination, ) the mixture is precisely ANALOGOUS IN ITS 
INTOXICATING BFFECT to Port wine of an equal strength.” 
‘excellent friend will now be satisfied. 
Somewhat more reason to doub 
at first appretieided-; and thatme => 
ese doubts come from high authori- 
ty. My own experience, in times past, when I 
used occasionally to drink wine, or brandy and } 
water, fully satisfied me that practically this the- 
ory. was not correct. I trust the public will now * 
see, that there is better ground than the feelings 
of one individual, on which they can rest a con« , 
clusion in relation to this subject. But f return 53 
to the theme from which I have thus partially di-ija 
gressed. 2% 
The Editor of the Observer, in his kindness ee 
towards me, has apologized. for my great mistake 
about Mr. Brande, because I belong to a “ The- $& 
ological Seminary,” where chemistry cannot’® 
supposed to beamderstood. That I have been 
led by my error in regard to the analysis in ques- ». 
tion “ to give a fanciful interpretation of the ~ 
Scriptures,” he asserts ; but he is so lenient asto 
add, that he “ does not think that fam to be-cen- \ 
sured for these errors.” He expresses his surprise © ‘a 
that after my error has been exposed ix his co- 
lumns, some of the friends of the temperancd”y 
cause should stil! approve of my Essay, and “ re- 
main apparently blind to the bearing of these 
mistakes apon the argument.” 
I thank any man for kind feelings toward me; 
and have no reason to doubt that the Editor in 
question cherishes them; as I certainly do te- 
wards him. But I do not know whether I can; 
fiirly accept of pardon, in the case which I haves 
just presented. The public are now to judge of - 
this. If I do not greatly mistake, the Editor, sen- 
sible, judicious, and keen sighted, as he generally; 
is, when he reconsiders the whole matter, and re= 
flects that he has published what‘he has on the. 
bare authority, (for ought that appears in his p: 
ges,) of an anonymous correspondent, (whosg¢ 
pable unfairness and argumentum. ad in 
ought to have rendered hisassertions suspiei 
thai he has done this in the midst of the me 
of correcting his statgments, surrounded by bool 
and men, by chemists, and by merchants wh 
have dealt in wine ; that he has done this wi 
out taking the proper pains to get at better 
formation, and has repeated with some ex 
nent and vituperation of his opponenie hie “7 
tions respecting this topic ;—I say when tli } 
tor reflects on all this, I trust he will bedess in 
clined to pardon himself than me. tony 
Ihave done with this topic. I appeal to evérp. 
ingenuous, judicious man in the country, whether 
I have been led into a gross error on the subject © 
in debate ; and whether my assailants have any 
just claim to treat this subject as they have done. ° 
To be continued. ” 
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Temperance Taverns, are establishments that 
cannot fail to meet with universal approbation, | 
from the friends of good order and sobriety ; and 
it is a happy circumstance that their number is 
gradually increasing. It seems, however, very < 
possible that they may not all! be duly patronised, 
though their numbers are still very small. A 
correspondent wishes us to urge upon the friends». 
of temperance every where, a duggpocsider sta 4 
of this subject. ‘These establishm are thought © 
of great convenience. They are places of such 
quietness, comfort and economy, that the mére 
principle of sel@interest should seem-to secure 
a sufficient amount of patronage. But our core | 
respondent fears, on the contrary,. that “every 4 
temperance sign.in the country will vet have to | 
be converted into a bonfire, for the amusement * 
of tipplers,” unless the subject excites more at- 
tentive consideration. The friends of tempe- . 
rance, no doubt, otht to look well to this sub-» 
ject. ‘* There is special need of patronage.” | 
adds the writer, “ from the consideration that the ~~ 
enemies of temperance are all alive, and that in- | 
terested persons among them are sparing no | 
pains towards contributing to break down these 
establishments.” — Western Recorder. j 





AFRICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 










With the desire not of interfering with these institutions 
but of laboring in the same cause, and of being auxiliar 
to their’ prosperity, the Af-ican Education Society wa: 
formed at Washington, on the 28th December, 1829. 


“the exclusive object of this society is to afford to perso 
gf color destined to Africa, such an education, in letters, 
heseutare, and the mechanic arts, as may best qualify 
them for useful and infl in Africa.” The anntiat 
contribution of one dollar is required for membership; and - 
the payment of twenty dollars at any one time, constit 
a person a life member of this society. 

We shal. only add that Bishop Meade, of Virginia, is 
President of the society, and that it numbers amung its other 
officers and friends, many of the best and greatest men of 
our country. We hope that under the protection of God, 
and the patronage of a liberal public, the gociety will prove 
a blessing to Africa and to the world.—Presbyterian. 








THIRTY FIRST REPORT OF THE LONDON RELIGIOUS 
TRACT SOCIETY. 


_ The publications sent from the depository du- 
ring the year, amount to 10,569,937; beiug an 
increase of 456,474, not inti tracts published 
at the society’s expense in foreign countries. 
The whole number circulated by the society at 
-home and abroad, exceeds 140,000,000. 

The tracts granted by»the society during the 
year have been carried to almost every place in 
the United King iom where ignorance, vice, and 
misery could be found. In Londen and the-vicini- 
ty, 428,415 tracts, and 232,000 handbilis, have 
been distributed in lanes, prisons, alleys, work- 
houses almshouses, hospitals, and convict ships; at 
public executions, fairs, and horse races; to the 
houseless poor, soldiers, seamen, boatmen, and 
Sabbath breakers—To various socicties, and 
individuals of various denominations, who are 
laboring for the religious instruction of the 
people throughout the kingdom, 162,280 tracts — 
have been given and 60,629 “have beem Seht,to 
Ireland. 
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“We may sometimes infer a calf of God from 
a call of man. Ifa man of Macedonia say, Come 








and help us, Paul infers that God saith, Go and 
help them.” ne 





